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Summer Hood with Cape, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts hood with cape is made of white cash- 
mere, and is trimmed with crimped white silk 
fringe and bows of white gros grain ribbon. 
First join Figs, 1* and 1° of the Supplement along 
the line cut across according to the correspond- 
ing figures (see Figs. 1* and 1>, which are shown 
Bt i to one-sixteenth of original size), and 
join the piece turned down in Supplement on 





Fig. 2; then cut from each of these patterns 
one piece of white cashmere.- Sew up Figs. 1%, 
1, and 2 each from 1 to 2,.face the. two parts 
thus joined along the outer edge, and also along 
the slits, with a strip of white lustring an inch 
and a quarter wide, and arrange the hood at the 
front edge in a pleat, bringing Xe on @e. Lay 
the back of Figs. 1* and [® in pleats at both 
sides of the middle of the back, bringing Xa on 
@a, Xb on @b, Xc on @c, and Xd on @d. 





Lay the upper edge of Fig. 2 also in two pleats, 
bringing x on :@; join Figs. 1+, 1°, and 2 from 
1 to 3, and cover this seam on the inside with 
a straight strip of lustring and.on the outside 
with, a bow. Finally, sew on the remaining 
trimming as shown by the illustrations, and set 
hooks and eyes on the hood at the places marked 
* on Fig. 1* to close the hood. The seam 
made by sewing on the hook is also covered by 
a bow. 





COLORING ARTIFICIAL 
FLOW ERS. 


A FRENCH chemist has lately suggested 
“what he considers ati excellent methdd for 
coloring artificial flowers. For this purpose he 
selects colors of different tints, soluble in water, 
and mixes them with a clean muci/aginous gum, 
and then pours this out upon highly polished 
square glass tablets of several inches in diameter. 
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Fig. 1.—Summer Hoop witn Capre.—Fronrt. 


Fig. 2.—Summer Hoop witn Care.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1*, 1°, and 2. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1*, 1°, and 2. 
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The layer must be put on uniformly, and the 
tablets expqsed for a time to a well-heated stove. 
The gummy gern a Bo oe yl into pri 
polished ie, whic rward separates from 
the Gets eed falls off. It may then be reduced 
to a powder possessing any required degree of 
fineness, the result obtained being remarkable 
for its permanency and transparency. ‘The 
sheets obtained with aniline colors are consid- 
ered especially beautiful. The tincture of cur- 
cuma, combined with a solution of soda, gives a 
beautiful chestnut ; a solution of alcohol and cur. 
cuma with fuchsia, a beautiful scarlet-red ; and 
with aniline blue, a handsome greenish-yellow. 





THE CLOVER FIELD. 


Wanner with the wild wind, go the wide world over, 

Where’s a sight so lovely as a field of clover? 

When ’tis in its purple prime, 

Just before the morning time; 

When the air is sweetest, and the bobolinks 
are singing, 

And on every other dewy top a honey-bee is swinging ; 

Colored like the blushing cloud, the sunset hanging 
over, 

Fragrant as—what’s half as sweet as is a field of clover ? 





Hither, thither, flitting, restless as a swallow, 

Seeking what is fairest, Pleasure’s beck’ning follow; 

Crested palm-trees towering high, 

Lakes where starry lilies lie; 

Stately woods and sunny vineyards, hill-sides robed in 
blooming heather, ‘: 

Orange groves where fruit and blossoms hahg upon 
the boughs together: 

See the best the world can show to a world-wide rover, 

Can you find a sweeter sight than a field of clover? 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Jury 1, 1871. 








Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 

«@ The brilliant serial novel, “ Lorp 
KILcosBin,” by CHARLES LEVER, author 
of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” etc., was 
commenced in Harper’s WEEKLY for 
June 17, 1871. 





tae A Cut Paper Pattern, with illustrations, 
of a Child’s Gabrielle Dress and Walking Coat, 
graded to fit Children from six months to four 
years old, will be published with our next Number. 

1 Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a rich variety of 
Ladies and Children's Summer Dresses, Sacques, 
Basques, Fackets, Mantelets, Fichus, Garden Hats, 
Traveling Bags, Salad Baskets, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, ete., ele. 

I~ We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 415 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. . 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Dabels. 
N Y DEAR LUCY,—I was strolling in the 
Park the other morning, when I saw 
something in which I know that you, as a young 
mother, will be peculiarly interested. A group 
of three pretty children were playing, in charge 
of a nurse, and upon each of them was a large 
and legible placard upon which was written, 
‘“‘This child has the whooping-cough.” I 
smiled to think of the thoughtful parent who 
had taken that care—a mother so motherly 
that she was tenderly mindful of other children 
than her own, and a Christian so true that she 
did to other parents what she would have them 
do to her. It was the golden rule in prac- 
tice, and in a quite unexpected illustration. I 
never saw precisely that kind of care before. 
It seems not to have occurred to other mothers 
or fathers. But could there be any thing 
more reasonable! How much sorrow and 
suffering that simple little care would have pre- 
vented! How many lives are shadowed for- 
ever in which that little thought would have 
kept the sun brightly shining! 

You go out for a day’s pleasure with Harry, 
for instance, and you take the baby. It is 
very warm, and Harry insists that you must 
get into the car, although it is very crowded ; 
and there is a pretty, cooing little man in the 
arms of a mother or of a nurse, who makes 
room for you. You look in the bright little 
face, and you no more suspect mischief than 
you suspect worms in arose-bud. The children 
prattle and play together, and breathe each oth- 
er's breath, and by-and-by you get out, and the 
cooing little man, who is full of the poison of 
whooping-cough, for instance, and who has in- 
nocently infected your darling, goes upon his 
way. Or it is some other child with some 
other illness sent out to walk, but without a 
warning to other children, and the contagion 
spreads, It is true, dear Lucy, that your child 
must have various diseases, and that you can 
not by never so much care guard her from all 





evil influences; but you need not expose her. 
It is true that she will probably fall down stairs 
several times ; but you need not, therefore, push 
her down. 

The mother who labeled her children whom 
I saw in the Park was not foolish, certainly, be- 
cause she did what she could to spare the chil- 
dren of other mothers. On the other hand, 
there is nothing more foolish than the feeling 
that because children must have mumps and 
other diseases—even the terrible scarlet. fever 
—nothing need be done to defend them. It is 
the maddest and most criminal fatalism. It 
must needs be that offenses come, but woe 
unto him by whom the offense cometh. This 
was the obscure yet wise saying which repeated 
itself in my mind as I saw the little victims of 
the whooping-cough, and blessed the kind moth- 
er who would save your children and spare your 
heart, my dear Lucy. It was curious to ob- 
serve how every body looked at the labeled 
children as they ran along. Mothers and 
nurses, who the moment before were lingering 
along, languid convoys of their pretty fleets 
hung with gay streamers, suddenly braced up, 
closed around their charges, and swept them 
off to the safety of distance. It was a pretty 
parody of the terrible yellow fever van, or the 
hospital carriage, before which every body re- 
tires in fear and awe. Indeed, such candid 
truth-telling as those whooping-cough labels is 
not often to be found in the Central Park or 
elsewhere. 

It was the most striking incident that I have 
observed in my recent rambles; and as I turned 
into a more retired path, with my thoughts still 
dwelling upon those children, I remarked a fig- 
ure moving on before me, which I soon recog- 
nized as Mr. Gregory Grind. He was unex- 
ceptionably dressed, as usual, and he carried a 
little cane, and walked briskly, bowing politely 
to his friends. A loiterer joined me, and after 
a little conversation said that he saw Mr. 
Grind before us, and spoke of him as a most 
exemplary and respectable personage. I asked 
him if he had remarked the labeled children, 
and he answered, with the same feeling that I 
had, that he had seen them, and that the moth- 
er ought to have her statue in gold erected in 
the Park by the penny subscription of all other 
fond mothers. He proceeded to remind me of 
the mischief that the poor darlings might occa- 
sion if they were turned into public resorts un- 
labeled. Their loveliness and innocence, he 
added, would both win and deceive. The la- 
bels were practical humanity. 

He left me; and still Mr. Grind walked on 
before me. As I watched him, my dear Lucy, 
I confess that I could not help asking whether 
loveliness and innocence were the only things 
in the Park likely to deceive, and whether the 
public would not be the gainer if some of us 
older people were labeled as those dear chil- 
dren were, The boys, upon April-Fool’s Day, 
sometimes pin a descriptive placard to the most 
dignified skirts. I have seen a reverend bishop 
sedately promenading upon that terrible day 
with a paper pinned behind him, on which was 
conspicuously written, ‘‘ April-fool.” The good 
man proceeded, serenely unconscious, truly 
modest and gentle, yet inevitably ridiculous, 
So I have seen a lady who wished to be very 
fine, and who was willing to be very mean, air- 
ily promenading, wrapped in a shawl which she 
intended every body should believe to be costly 
camel’s-hair. But she had forgotten to remove 
the label, which legibly announced from the 
edge of the garment, ‘*‘ Warranted cheap at ten 
dollars.” 

These, however, were random shots, al- 
though the last was very effective and suggest- 
ive, and the first, had the paper been pinned to 
another gentleman’s skirts, would have been 
ludicrously appropriate. But how, I asked 
myself, if Mr. Grind were labeled truthfully, 
like the children? Why would it not be an 
equal public service to put upon that comely 
coat a large and legible label, stating, ‘This is 
a mean man?” It would save him and all oth- 
ers a great deal of trouble. The young fellow 
who is suddenly cornered, and who needs only 
a kind, helping hand for a little while, would 
waste no time upon Mr. Grind. The poor 
woman whose rent is not ready would not try 
to persuade her labeled landlord that it was not 
her fault, but would march meekly out of the 
house. Men of generous thoughts and lives 
would seek their friends elsewhere. As the 
sweet faces and lovely ways of the children 
who were labeled as victims of the whooping- 
cough would not entice mothers to let other 
children play with them, so the label of “‘ mean 
man” would teach the rest of us that good 
clothes and politeness and general respectabil- 
ity may cover moral disease. Mr. Gregory 
Grind would be left very much to himself, and 
as it would be the most disagreeable society in 
the world, he would be stimulated to fit him- 
self for better associations by ceasing to de- 
serve the label. 

But when I sat in church the following Sun- 
day, and with no ill intention found myself ob- 
serving some of my neighbors, I discovered, to 
my great amazement, that a great many of them 
were already labeled as legibly as the dear vic- 
tims of the cough. There was one lady, for 
instance, whose silks, and laces, and feathers, 
and fiounces, and rings, and bracelets, and neck- 





lace, whose whole dress and all her movement, 
were a label printed in the largest possible let- 
ters. Not only the saints looking down upon 
her, but the poor little sinners looking up at 
her, could not help reading it, as if every letter 
had been especially emphasized, ‘‘ Vain and 
vulgar.” It was one of the costliest labels I 
ever saw. The legend was woven in the su- 
perbest silk, and threaded in the airiest lace, 
and jeweled in diamonds and rubies; and they 
only made it the more conspicuously legible— 
“Vain and vulgar.” Yes, and even people who 
can not read, but who can, nevertheless, feel 
and perceive, if they had seen that label would 
have had a positive consciousness of its mean- 
ing, and in their way would have known it to 
mean ‘‘ yain and vulgar.” 

And as I was meditating upon this fact my 
attention was attracted by Mr. Gregory Grind, 
whosat where a side light fell full upon his face ; 
and then I saw that Nature was much wiser 
than I, and had already labeled him. His face 
was very smoothly shaven, and his hair was 
carefully brushed, and his clothes were spot- 
less; but as I looked in his face I read the la- 
bel distinctly—‘‘ This is a mean man,” The 
typography seemed to be a kind of short-hand 
character. It was made up of lines and marks, 
some of them almost invisible; but their signif- 
icance was as plain as that of the whooping- 
cough label. And just beyond him I saw a fig- 
ure modestly dressed—a young woman with 
clear eyes, and a sweet face full of feeling and 
intelligence. ‘There was a nameless grace in 
her aspect, a tasteful propriety in her whole ap- 
pearance, which were most winning. And as 
I gazed at her it suddenly occurred to me that 
she too was labeled, and that I was reading, in 
the most unmistakable letters, ‘‘ Modest, intel- 
ligent, and lovely.” If the words had been 
printed in large red characters all over her 
dress they would have been no more legible. 
I was conscious that whoever saw this label 
would be refreshed and charmed, as when the 
sailor sees the light-house that shines at the 
harbor’s mouth. And when I asked who she 
was, do you think that I was surprised, dear 
Lucy, to hear that she was the thoughtful, ten- 
der, and wise mother who had labeled her chil- 
dren in the Park? 

So we are all labeled, my dear young friend, 
upon this great journey; and the labels are all 
legible to the eyes that can read. And those 
who can not read, I say, can sometimes feel the 
meaning. The celebrated Dr. Fell was reveal- 
ed in this manner. The person who disliked 
him could not read, apparently; he could not 
state what the difficulty with the doctor was ; 
but he was perfectly sure of it: 

‘For this I know, and know full well, 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell.” 

We might have supposed it. If human moth- 
ers are so thoughtful, the great mother, Nature, 
is not likely to be less so. But her skill is sub- 
tle. Upon the persons of men she does not al- 
ways hang even her finest labels in comeliness 
and strength. How often, in the bowed frame, 
in the melancholy eyes, she writes, ‘‘This is 
my worthiest!” And upon the figures of wom- 
en, dear Lucy, it is not always with color and 
form, but with a beauty that only the soul can 
see—with a plain face often, and with awkward 
motions—that she says, ‘‘This is my best.” 
Thus you see that the label of whooping-cough 
which the mother put upon her children was 
a label of true mother which the angels hung 
upon her. Your friend always, 

An Otp BacHELor. 








A “NEW DEPARTURE” 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HE world knows nothing of ‘its greatest 
men, and sometimes one is tempted to 
think the world knows nothing of its greatest 
events—does not, at least, know that they are its 
greatest. Here we have all of us been at work 
ever since we were born, preaching and praying, 
sending out missionaries, establishing Sunday- 
schools and week-day schools, writing books, 
editing Bazars, in season and out of season 
trying to lift the world up to a higher plane, 
and usher in the golden year. Every now 
and then we would fain hearten ourselves by 
reporting progress—such a pitiful little progress 
as it is—such a one-sided, limping, bedraggled 
little progress! So many years and so much 
money we have spent on China, and so many 
converts we count up to show for it—a mere 
handful of wheat in a granary of chatf—and 
say nothing at all of the fact that when the 
Chinese come to our shores we beat them and 
bruise them and send them away empty, and 
which, oh! which is the converted and which 
the to-be-converted nation? So many churches 
lifting their spires to heaven; but oh! the gen- 
erations old over whom no church-bell tolled! 
and oh! the generations young that never hear 
the church-bell rung! No, the world’s growth 
in grace is like the boy’s growth in stature. 
Eye hath not seen it nor ear heard it. You 
look at it, and it is the same yesterday and to- 
day and forever, for all your measuring. But 
look away, go about your business, and by-and- 
by, lo! the boy has taken a leap upward, the 
world has taken a start onward, and we are all 
indeed moving to the golden year. 





Teaching and preaching are good, though we 
can not see the world clarify under them from 
day to day ; but to-day, on this annus mirabilis, 
this dies alba, before our very eyes the blood- 
red blossoms of war bloom into the white lilies 
of peace; and we go on our way and call it 
the Treaty of Washington, and talk about the 
High Joints—that is, you city folk do; but we 
in the country are so glad that we do not mind 
if the canker-worms are eating up our apple- 
trees and the drought deyouring our tender 
plants. We call it the treaty of peace on 
earth, good-will to man. We call it the High- 
est Joint that ever was fasliioned in this world; 
for it not only joins two nations in friendship 
and kindred advancement, but it joins all the 
forces of common-sense, common blood, com- 
mon interest, against brute violence and un- 
reined passion and reckless destruction. We 
do not so much reckon on the nature of the 
treaty, but we think the existence of such a 
treaty one of the great landmarks of time, as 
distinct and significant a historic event as the 
Reformation of Lutuxr or the Revolution of 
Wim. If there had been a persecution, a 
pageant, a wild mob, a great army, a grand 
battle, how should we have rung the bells over 
this reconciliation! But the Son of Man only 
came eating and drinking, quietly, socially, 
without parade, with singular modesty; and 
there were even not wanting those who spoke 
scornfully of gluttons and wine-bibbers, And 
so the treaty was made before the war instead 
of after the war; and so the sword rusts in the 
scabbard, and the powder gathers dampness, 
and the plowshare refreshes the weary earth; 
husbands are saved to their wives and sons to 
their mothers, and the work is peaceful up- 
building instead of bloody overthrow. What 
hath God wrought? It has taken centuries to 
reach this point, but we have reached it at last. 
Out of the sea of blood and fire that threatens 
to ingulf a sister nation rises this cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand, and its promise is 
the healing of all the nations. War between 
England and America can never, it would seem, 
arise after this. Dining and dancing for six 
weeks on a foreign shore is hard work, but it is 
not so hard as marching and countermarching, 
fighting and bivouacking, for six months; and 
if your dining party is only six or eight strong, 
and your fighting party is six or eight hundred 
thousand, the difference in expense is very con- 
siderable. England and America have tried 
both ways, and if at any time hereafter they 
prefer bullets to billets, they deserve to be shot, 
and may every shot hit the mark till both na- 
tions are exterminated ! 

And if England and America refuse to fight, 
what nation in Christendom can long live by 
the sword? Already the wounded Prussian 
and French privates lying in hospital side by 
side discover a common character, an identical 
interest, and ask why they fight—an impertinent 
question, which their ancestors would never 
have thought of. Let them haye added to 
their moral consciousness the sight of two na- 
tions adjusting their relations as two men ad- 
just theirs, and bayonets will presently begin 
to think effectively and refuse to budge. Na- 
tions have hitherto settled their quarrels like 
bullies with fists. The two kindred nations 
have set the example of behaving like gentle- 
men, and it must be irresistible. 

The fuct is just there: John Bull is a gen- 
tleman. He is all sorts of wrong-headed and 
bullet-headed, arrogant and stupid and blun- 
dering often, given to dogmas and dogmatism, 
and turning into enemies those who never 
meant to be any thing but friends. But some- 
where in him lies the instinct of the gentle- 
man, and in an emergency it is very apt to 
come to the surface. A gentleman may be 
carried away by the passion of the hour, or de- 
ceived by superficial resemblances, and make 
great and disastrous blunders; but to see that 
they are blunders, to offer honorable repara- 
tion and apology, in the face of possible mis- 
construction by the narrow and the unmannerly, 
yet in such a way as to win respect and ad- 
miration from the high-minded—this is the pre- 
rogative of the gentleman. Yes, Old England, 
we hated you and rated you soundly during 
the war, and you deserved it; at least there 
was enough of you deserving it to warrant our 
doing our best that way ; and we hated you up 
and down, for the side that you loved you did 
not help, though the other side you hurt. But 
by taking the initiative in this new line of 
treaty-making, by organizing before the world 
a High Court of Claims, wherein reason and 
right shall be arbiters instead of thew and 
brawn, you have done humanity such signal 
service as would blot out a darker record than 
yours. You have kindled such a fire as, by 
God’s grace, shall never be put out. Now if 
America would only add to her superstructure 
of brilliancy your substructure of solidity, she 
would be such a nation as even you would stand 
on your dignified tiptoes to stare at. 

The geologists tell us nowadays that there 
never were any great convulsions to mark the 
epochs, but that age succeeded age as impercepti- 
bly and gently as the moments of to-day. <As- 
tronomers soothe away our dread of comets by 
telling us that a comet’s tail is one that no man 
can tell, and we may any day be rushing through 
it and nobody know. No doubtit is true in all 
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the ways of life. Ona pleasant May morning, 
with flowers and music and mirth, we passed 
unaware out of the old red sandstone, out of 
the dueling, the prize-fighting, the fisticuff 
period, into the gentle epoch, the golden year, 
the holy Sabbath of the world. 





———— 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THIN DRESSES, 


RENADINE and Chambery gauze are the 

most stylish materials for thin dresses. The 
first is for street and day wear, the last for the 
house and for evening. Striped grenadine, all 
black, a thick satin-finished stripe nearly an inch 
wide alternating with a stripe of small-meshed 
grenadine, is in favor with ladies of fashion. 
Polonaises of this fabric are made to wear over 
black silk skirts flounced with the striped goods. 
These are among the most elegant costumes of 
the season. As they are worn both in the house 
and street, modistes make the skirts long enough 
behind to train about a fourth of a yard when in 
the house, and arrange loops on the seams and 
in the centre of the widths to fasten over but- 
tons on the belt, by which'to shorten the skirt 
for walking. The loops are concealed by the 
over-skirt, and should be near together, or the 
skirt will droop in scallops in the spaces be- 
tween. 

The counters are filled with cheap grenadines 
marked as low as twenty-five cents a yard, of 
which very tasteful dresses may be made for the 
house ; but the fabric is flimsy, and soon becomes 
limp if exposed to the dampness of the street. 
They are black, with white, blue, green, or écru 
stripes, and when made up over an old silk dyed 
black, look very well, cost but little, and help 
to keep down laundry bills. The prettiest have 
a slightly trained skirt with two narrow bias 
flounces, hemmed, gathered, and placed below a 
broad flounce. The over-skirt is deep, with an 
apron front and bouffant back. The waist is 
a négligé box-pleated blouse with half-flowing 
sleeves. There is a box-pleat down the centre 
of the front, with two on each side and three in 
the back. ‘Tom Thumb fringe of the two col- 
ors in the dress edge the pleats. The neck 1s 
heart-shaped, and a flat pleating of white net or 
muslin surrounds it, and is basted inside the 
sleeves. A gros grain belt without a sash bow 
confines it at the waist. ‘This blouse is becom- 
ing to slender waists; but fleshy ladies prefer a 
short basque made over a silk lining. 

Silks good enough for skirts to wear under 
grenadine may be bought at $1 15 ayard. They 
are full, lustrous black, and measure twenty-two 
or twenty-four inches in width. 

Chambery gauzes, in the pale tea-rose, China 
pink, mauve, Nile green, and sky blue tints, are 
shown for dinner and evening dresses at summer 
parties. ‘They have narrow satin twilled stripes 
of the same shade, are about three-fourths of a 
yard wide, and cost $1 75a yard. White gauze 
is most effectively used as parts of dinner cos- 
tumes. A model dress has a skirt of Nile green 
silk with three graduated flounces of white Cham- 
bery gauze, each sewed on with a bias fold of 
silk. ‘The Marguerite polonaise 1s of the white 
striped gauze, open and pointed in front, bunch- 
ed high up on the hips, edged with white fringe 
and green ruches, and caught up in the back by 
three lengthwise bows of green and white gros 
grain. Another, for a brunette, is of palest écru 
gauze, striped, over silk of the same shade. A 
single deep-pleated flounce of gauze trims the 
skirt. ‘There is an over-skirt of gauze, and a 
basque made over silk, cut square-necked in front 
and back, and with a square Louis XIV. vest 
of the silk, buttoned, and edged with gauze 
pleating. This stylish dress will be worn with 
pink coral ornaments. 

Among lawns, the linen lawns—cool, thin, and 
wiry—are much used ; but the French lawns, all 
cotton, so popular at the South, are seldom worn 
here. Of these light linens, so delightful for 
midsummer wear, the prettiest have pencil stripes 
of black, brown, or scarlet on white, or else large 
dots at wide intervals. They cost from 25 to 35 
cents a yard. ‘They should be made with two 
skirts and a little jacket, or else a sailor blouse 
with great box-pleats, a sailor collar, and full 
coat sleeve with deep, square cuff. Side-pleated 
ruffles trim the skirts. These sailor blouses of 
thick linen striped with a color, or of pla Irish 
linen, or else the palest buff, are greatly worn in 
the morning with a black silk skirt and over- 
skirt. They are especially pretty in the house, 
and are often seen in the street on ladies taking 
their morning ‘‘constitutional” walk, or shop- 
ping in the coolest part of the day. Sometimes, 
to make this toilette more suitable for the street, 
a black lace sacque is added. Wide-brimmed 
Leghorn hat and sun umbrella, either white, 
blue, or plum-color, fill up the picture. 

A new importation of nansook morning robes 
shows some original designs. One style is a 
loose Gabrielle, open and rounded down the 
front to disclose a petticoat trimmed with Ham- 
burg insertion and Valenciennes lace. Insertion 
extends up the seams of the Gabrielle, the sleeves 
are open, and the garment may be worn with or 
without a sash. Price $38. A flowing robe de 
chambre has a Pompadour square yoke covered 
with embroidery and edged with lace. The 
skirt and waist in one are gathered into the 
yoke, and so shaped that they will hang grace- 
fully. Price $40. 


SUMMER MANTLES. 


New mantles and mantelets with sleeves are 
being introduced for evening and carriage wraps, 
and to wear on the sea-shore. Algerienne in 
alternate stripes of satin and wool is used for 
this purpose, also soft White cashmeres with gay 
fringed borders, while very elegant ball cloaks 
are of China crape and lace, and even of rose or 








blue silk under white organdy. <A novelty re- 
ported from abroad is called the Anderlon man- 
telet. One model is of black China crape edged 
with black lace. ‘The front is a round mantle, 
the back is a casaque with a hood, the sleeves 
are wide and open to the shoulder. Insertions 
of Valenciennes and bias bands of black gros 
grain form the hood. A mantelet of white crape 
is trimmed with black velvet and feather fringe ; 
another, of violet crape, is lightly embroidered 
with gold. A sortie du bal is of white organdy, 
lined with rose-colored silk, trimmed with tassel 
fringe and passementerie. ‘The hood is deeply 
pointed, and ornamented with bows with floating 
ends. Similar bows fasten the front. 


FANS. 


The newest fans have long sticks in the cen- 
tre, with short ones on each side, forming a horse- 
shoe shape when opened; others have sticks of 
different lengths, making deep vandykes at the 
top, but neither shape is as pretty as the old 
regular half circle. The fan most used, serving 
for plain and dressy occasions alike, is made of 
yellow ivory sticks, highly polished, either plain 
or carved, strung together by a narrow ribbon. 
The fan for brides and for full dress is of white 
satin and point lace, mounted on pearl sticks. 
Pompadour fans, to accompany the pretty after- 
noon costumes of summer, have sticks of white 
enameled wood mounted with rose, blue, or white 
silk cut in leaf shape, with a Watteau scene 
painted on each leaf. Violet-wood fans, breath- 
ing forth a delicious odor, are quaintly carved, 
and ornamented with the monogram of the own- 
er. Another fragrant fan, and a most substan- 
tial one for excursions, traveling, etc., is of Rus- 
sian leather, dark maroon, with a line of gilt on 
each stick: price $9. Such fans have cord and 
gimp strings for fastening them to the belt on 
the right side. Small Japanese and fancy straw 
fans, and the inevitable palm leaf, form accepta- 
ble articles of furniture—shall we say ?—in sum- 
mer patlors, 

GLOVES. 


Palest primrose buff is the leading color in the 
new stock of gloves, and next in proportion is pale 
gray with a lavender cast—a shade especially pret- 
ty with black toilettes. Gloves fastened by but 
one button are seldom seen on well-dressed ladies. 
Long-wristed gloves, the wrist piece cut in one 
with the glove instead of being a separate band, 
are preferred. ‘Those fastened by two or three 
buttons are most used in the daytime. From four 
to six buttons are on evening gloves. ‘Those 
without fancy stitching on the back are 1n best 
taste. The best quality of kid gloves, fastened 
by two buttons, cost $2 50 a pair; and each ad- 
ditional fastening adds twenty-five cents. 


SUMMER SHOES. 


French heels are entirely out of fashion for 
walking shoes. We have said this before, but 
repeat it now for the benefit of Western corre- 


|. spondents who have written us on the subject. 


The fashionable shoe for the street is a French 
kid buttoned boot, measuring seven or seven and 
a half inches from the top of the back seam to 
the heel-tap, with toes medium rounded, and 
thick heels slightly curved, yet broad at the bot- 
tom, and an inch and a quarter high. The orna- 
mentation is a light stitching of white silk, zig- 
zag or in fence rows. ‘Two rows of this stitch- 
ing are around the vamp of the boot and up the 
instep seams. The button-holes are worked with 
white, and the scalloped top of the boot 1s over- 
cast to match. Price $9. 

The effort to revive side-laced boots failed. 
Ladies who have the bad taste to wear fancy 
boots have box toes, heels an inch and a half 
high, and elaborate ornaments of patent leather 
in appliqué, stitched with white. These are usu- 
ally laced on the side, and cost $10. Fan or 
tasseled stitching 1s passée- 

Now that dress skirts are lengthened, ladies 
are beginning to wear low buskins for carriage 
shoes, and when shopping in the morning, or for 
country wear, but they are not, and probably nev- 
er will be, adopted for general use in city streets. 
The prettiest buskin, called the Newport tie, is 
shaped like the low shoe gentlemen wear, with a 
tongue-piece on the instep and the sides tied over 
it. Made of Grisons kid, with white zigzag stitch- 
ing, they cost $550. The price ranges, accord- 
ing to material and style, from $4 50 to $10. 
A similar buskin, more fancifully decorated, is 
called the croquet shoe. 

House slippers still retain the Marie Antoinette 
shape, with pointed back, French heels, and long 
oval rosette. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Drepen ; and VirFoLET ; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & 
Co. ; and E, A. Brooxs. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss Fanny Burzer, daughter of PreRcE But- 
LER and Fanny KEMBLE, has just gone to her 
mother, in London, there to marry the Hon. Mr. 
LEIGH, a gentleman of good position. Durin 
the matrimonial infelicities between Mr. an 
Mrs. B. this daughter remained with the father, 
though often visiting the mother. At Mr. B.’s 
death she inherited a handsome estate, in which 
was included a rice plantation in South Carolina. 
With 4 female friend as companion she spent 
all her winters on it, often not seeing the face 
ofa white person but that of her friend during 
the entire winter. Last year Mr. LeIGu, travel- 
ing in this country, and anxious to visit a well- 
conducted rice plantation, went to hers; and, 
as a sequel to that visit, she has gone to London 
to ‘‘ change her local habitation and her name.” 

—The potentates of the Old World are making 
sure about the pecuniary future. Following 
the example of Louis NaPo.eon, King Victor 
EMANUEL, though king of a poor people, is one 
of the richest of monarchs, having a fortune of 
twenty millions of dollars; and to while away 





the hours goes to some one of his twenty pal- 
aces, and goes a-riding on one of his seven hun- 
dred blood-horses. 

—It is gratifying to one’s national pride to 
learn from the London Court Journal that ‘* Miss 
NEWBOLD, of the United States, was remarked 
for her beauty and elegance at one of the Queen’s 
recent drawing-rooms at Buckingham Palace.” 

—Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE is having a 
fresh burst of popularity in Europe, three dif- 
ferent translations of the Rural Abode of our 
Uncle Thomas having just made their appear- 
ance in Berlin. 

—It went all abroad in the newspapers recent- 
ly that Mrs. JuLia Warp Howe had been ap- 
pointed a justice of the peace in Boston, but up 
to June 3, 1871, that accomplished woman had 
not been commissioned. 

—We copy, without vouching for its accura- 
ey, a report that when Mr. BEECHER was in the 
country last summer he lost his hat, and found 
it a week afterward in the barn where he had 
left it, but with four eggs in it. Mr. B. had just 
written a eulogy on the Hen. Why shouldn’t 
the Hen re-ward Beecher? 

—Mr. SUMNER will have his little anecdote. 
When one of the Tribune correspondents told 
the Senate he was bound in honor to keep the 
secret of his obtaining the treaty, Mr. SUMNER 
remarked that he wished the Senate could be 
screwed up to a similar point of honor. A pal- 
pable hit! 

—While diamonds are increasing in value, 
pearls seem to be somewhat depreciated. The 
famous pearl necklace bridal gift of the ex-Em- 
press EuGEnte to the Princess ANNA Murat has 
been sold in London for 90,000 francs. Its orig- 
inal cost was 300,000 francs. 

—‘‘ Master FRANK LINCOLN, the youngest son 
of the late President Lincoin,” is announced by 
_ Bellevue (Ohio) Gazette to lecture in that vil- 

age. 

—The property of Mrs. Fair, recently decided 
to have been guilty of some illegal informality in 
San Francisco, is said to be quite respectable— 
that is to say, government bonds to the amount 
of $40,000, six city lots, two Derringer pistols, 
and three revolvers. 

—Rov.Luorr’s brain was weighed by the Bing- 
hamton doctors, and proved to be almost un- 

recedentedly large, weighing fifty-nine ounces. 
The brain of DANIEL WEBSTER weighed sixty- 
four ourices; that of Cuvier sixty-five ounces, 
which 1s the largest ever weighed. The head 
measured twenty-four and a half inches around 
the brow, and the skull was found to be the 
thickest ever known, it being in most places 
half an inch thick, and nowhere less than three- 
eighths of an inch. It required three-quarters 
of an hour to saw around the skull, and before 
the surgeons got oar ae it 1s said, they began 
to think it was solid! The scalp is represented 
as being found to be as thick and tough as a 
rhinoceros’s hide. The cords in his neck were 
as heavy and strong as those of an ox 

—Mr. MENDEL, a cotton -broker in Manches- 
ter, is one of the most liberal patrons of art in 
England. His stud surpasses that of many of 
the nobility ; while the jewels belonging to Mrs. 
M. are said to excel the famous gems of the 
Countess of Dudley. 

—Since the organization of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church there have been but thirteen popes 
who have lived to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their first mass. These were: 
died 1417 .... aged 92 
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Benedict XIV........ 
Pius VI., Pius VII., and Gr 

—When Rossini was presented by the city of 
Paris with the charming villa of Passy he caused 
his wines to be transported thither. They were 
celebrated throughout Europe, being mainly the 

ift of sovereigns, or those whose vineyards 

ave the greatest reputation among connois- 
seurs. During the Prussian occupation of Passy 
the house of the old composer and its contents 
were held inviolate, but when they left the Mo- 
biles replaced them: the look of the bottles was 
too much for them, and they reveled in the 
contents of the cellar. ‘‘ It must have been car- 
ried away; it can not ALL have been drunk!” 
exclaimed Madame Rossini, on her return. 
‘Indeed, the scoundrels drank every drop,”’ ex- 
claimed the concierge; ‘‘and, moreover, com- 
plained that it was poor stuff—not a single drop 
of petit bleu among the whole lot!” 

—Another stupendous honor hovers over the 
country! The Emperor of Brazil, after com- 
pleting his European tour, will sail from Lon- 
don to New York, and after gazing benignly 
upon the general get-up of things here, will 
move in imperial style to Washington, and pay 
a visit of state to the President of the United 
States. 

—Captain Hatt, who is about to show in the 
waters of New York, in command of the Polaris, 
in which he proposes to go Arctic-ing, 1s a gen- 
tleman who, in height, talls up above the aver- 

e man. eis of that fat, plump, round, oily 
make which should characterize the Federal ex- 
plorist, and he will certainly ferret out things 
up around the pole in a way that will cheer the 
cockles of the heart of the American scientist, 
ese settle things that have bothered the geogra- 
phers. 

—The wife of General Von MoLTKE is an En- 
ear yy sees the daughter of his sister’s hus- 

and from a former marriage of the latter. 
MOLTKE passed several years at Constantinople, 
where he wrote to his sister letters which so in- 
terested the young step-daughter of the latter 
that she entered into a correspondence with 
him, and married him a few years afterward. 

—Much has been said and sung of the person- 
al appearance and manner of Ruskin—‘“ the 
sweet, angelic face,” and all that; but a gentle- 
man who has recently been favored with a pri- 
vate view says the real RuskIN is one of the 

lainest men he ever saw. And as if to intensi- 

'y nature, his manner of wearing his hair, and 
his rudely fitting dress, only emphasized the 
natural want of charms. USKIN’s face has 
neither fineness of feature nor winning expres- 
sion. His'eye, it is true, is large and eloquent, 
but not enough so to offset the rest of his face. 
He read a paper to a few friends that evening— 
not with much eloquence, but with a jerky, un- 
natural flinging out of the words, quite unlike 








the flow of a good American reader. But the 
charm was underneath, in the thought itself, 
which, like every thing of RusKIN’s, was orig- 
inal, paradoxical, stimulating. The paper was 


- afterward printed, and forms the first half of his 


‘Sesame and Lilies.”” He is a good American- 
hater, lives in great seclusion on Denmark Hill, 
one of the suburbs of London, princely in his 
generosities, gracious to all young art students 
who seek his advice, and, with all his feudal 
tendencies, incontestably one of the noblest 
spirits of our - 

—The funeral of THALBERG, at Naples, was 
an imposing ceremonial. Two military bands 
joined in the procession, and the orations deliv- 
ered over the grave are said to have moved the 
mourners to tears. 

—It is among the curious things incident to 
the present condition of affairs in Italy that 
the most influential writers connected with the 
press are Jews. The patriarch of Italian jour- 
nalism, Giacomo Dina, editor of the Florence 
Opinione, is a Jew. The ablest of the Liberal 
editors in Rome is Epwarp Arb, aJew. CaRLo 
LEvI, editor of the Nuova Roma, isa Jew. The 
most accomplished critics of belles-lettres—ALES- 
SANDRO D’ANCONA, of Pisa, and Luia1 CaMmeE- 
RINT, of Milan, are Jews ; and these are only a few 
among the distinguished Jewish writers for the 
Italian press. 

—A Russian nobleman, who received his de- 
grees from the universities of St. Petersburg 
and Heidelberg as a thorough student of juris- 
prudence, and who can read, write, and speak 
the Russian, German, French, Italian, English, 
Latin, and Greek languages, advertises in a Hart- 
ford paper for a position as coachman. To any 
gentleman who owns imported stock, this gen- 
tlemanly and accomplished exile would be an 
acquisition. 

—Hon. Joun Prentiss KEENE is not, after 
all, the oldest Mason in New Hampshire. He 
is antedated a year by one BENoNI PEcK, Esq., 
who has been an active member of the order 
since 1806. 

—A sister of IpA Lew1s—Ag@nes by name—is 
winning laurels in California by her remarkable 
performances as a farmeress, especially in the 
maneeuvre of plowing. Plowing is her forte. 
Yet she is only sixteen. 

—The result of sudden joy is thus exemplified : 
Mrs. ANNIE BREED, of Norwich, Connecticut, 
died recently and left $20,000 to a faithful serv- 
ant, ABBY NILKEY, for twenty years of devotion. 
The domestic was so delighted with the legacy 
that she died of excess of felicity in less than two 
weeks. 

—Mr. James GRANT, formerly editor of the 
London Morning Advertiser, is about to cause 
agitation among the newspaper men of the Brit- 
ish monarchy by the early publication of his new 
history of the newspaper press. It will contain 
revelations more or less interesting to the jour- 
nalists of both hemispheres. 

—The Princess MarGUERITE, wife of the eld- 
est son of the King of Italy, is pronounced by a 
newspaper correspondent to be the “ whitest 
woman’”’ he has ever seen; also that she is pas- 
sionately fond of the theatre, and so artless and 
lovely in manner that she fascinates all who ap- 
proach her. 

—General SIcKLEs, it is said, is soon to be 
married to a young and beautiful Spanish lady. 
Gen. 8. has received from the President leave to 
be absent from his post forthree months. Dur- 
ing that period he will travel on the Continent, 
accompanied by his mother and daughter. 

—Never was young man happier than the 
Crown Prince of Holland, who has been to St. 
Petersburg, and, more to the purpose, has been 
accepted as the future husband of the Czar’s 
youngest daughter. 

—Mr. MoncurE D. Conway expresses the 
opinion that the University College, London, is 
much better as an institution of learning than 
either Oxford or Cambridge, and that it is so 
regarded by the ablest men of England. The 
heads that conduct the inteflectua! every-day 
work of Great Britain receive their instruction 
and are moulded at the London University. 

—The American citizen does not contemplate 
WASHINGTON as a dancer, yet in the second vol- 
ume of the “Life of Nathaniel Greene,”’ just 
published, is a letter from General GREENE stat- 
ing that he had attended a ball where WasHine- 
TON danced three hours with Mrs. GREENE 
“without once sitting down.” He also says 
that ‘‘at the most gloomy period of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle grand luxury prevailed in New 
York and Philadelphia.” 

—Miss Pu@se Couzins, who graduated last 
month from the St. Louis University Law 
School, attended a reception given to the facul- 
ty by Dr. WALKER, at which all sorts of pleasant 
things were said, all sorts of presents made, to 
Miss Couzins—Mrs. ELIZABETH CaDY STANTON 
going so far as to donate the herewith verses: 
For Puamse Covuzris in wig and gown 
There’s coming riches and renown. 

With her own raven hair for a wig, 

And her gown even short and trig, 

May this pupil of Kenr and Cuirry 

Be wise and good as she is witty; 

While her fees-ne’er exceed what her client expects, 
May she never have causes without effects. 

—That was an assemblage of men of mark at 
the funeral of Sir Joun F. W. HERSCHEL, at 
Westminster Abbey, a month ago. Among the 
pall-bearers were the Duke of Devonshire, Duc 
DE BroGuiz, Sir CHARLES LYELL, General Sa- 
BINE, Professor Airy, Sir Henry HOLLAND, and 
Sir Jonn Luspocx. There were also present 
Professors TYNDALL, HuxLEY, OWEN, SYLVES- 
TER, STOKES, and Apams, Sir C. WHEATSTONE, 
Mr. Lockyer, and Dr, CARPENTER. The body 
was laid near the tomb of Sir Isaac NEwTon. 

—The present year marks the hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the banking house 
of the RoTHscHILps. 

—ABNER NEWTON, who died recently in Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, was doubtless the oldest 
printer and editor in that State. He was seven- 
ty-five. He entered the profession at twenty- 
one, and continued at it to the period of his de- 
cease. He was the first editor in the State ta 
employ female compositors, and first also to 
teach the trade to a colored man. . 

—Elder Evans, of Lebanon, deeming it of 
some importance that a correct notion of the 
theology of the Shakers should be diffused 
throughout the community, is preparing his 
autobiography, in which he will give account of 
the “trillers”’ of England. 

—King Joun of England was the first to use 
the word ‘‘ we” ys a royal syllable. It was in 
the year 1190. 
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Knitted and Crochet Insertion for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Knxirrep anp Crocuet Insertion. ‘To make this insertion 
knit, first, the middle strip with a double thread of white embroidery cotton, 
No. 40, and two very coarse steel 
knitting-needles, as follows: Make 


foundation of 2 st. (stitch PI TVS VY 
Sscar ge Fhe yer fete @,0,0,%,0.0.0,0, 


the still free needle of the right fh | | | 

hand once, and purl the two foun- ( i | q v > a | ” 
dation stitches together; * now’ B Nao Ns : , 

turn the work, throw the working 
thread over the free needle of the 
right hand once, and purl the st. 
and thread thrown over on the other 
needle together. Repeat from >* f 
until the strip is of the requisite Fig. 1.—Kxitrep anp Crocurt 
length, then cast off. Now crochet INSERTION FoR LINGERIE, 

with tatting cotton, No. 100, on the 

loops at both sides of the knitted strip each one round of cross double cro- 
chet, between the two upper veins of each cross double crochet always three 
chain stitches (see illustration). : 3 
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Fig. 1.—MeEpDALLIon For ALBUM Covers, Port-FOLi0os, ETC. 


Fig. 2.—Knitrep Insertion. Knit the middle strip of this 
insertion like the middle strip of the insertion Fig. 1, but with 
triple instead of double thread. Then take up the loops at each 
side of the strip on a fine knitting-needle, and, with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 80, knit three rounds, going backward and 
forward, as follows: Ist round.—On each loop knit one stitch 
plain and one stitch purled. 2d and 3d rounds.—One stitch 


knit plain on each stitch of the preceding round. Now follows one round more all 


knit plain with simple embroidery cotton, then cast off loosely. 


Medallions for Album Covers, Port-Folios, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
TneseE medallions, in colored embroidery, are worked in application, half-polka, 
and satin stitch embroidery. For the foundation, take cloth, velvet, or gros grain of 
the color desired, and work the application work with cloth, velvet, and pieces of silk 
in colors which contrast with the foundation. The half-polka stitch, satin stitch, and 
point Russe embroidery are worked with saddler’s silk of various colors. 


Curtain Bands, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue curtain band of which Fig. 1 shows a full-sized half section, and which is seen 
reduced in size in Fig. 2, page 405, is made of white woven cotton cord in braid-work. 
Transfer the design, half of which is given in Fig. 1, in full size to paper, baste on 
three pieces of cord lying flat next each other, following the lines of the design, and 
braid the coils of the cord as shown by the same illustration. Pass two single pieces 
of cord along the still free line of the design through the coils already fastened, knot 
the ends of both cords together at the ends of the curtain band, where they project ten 
inches, and furnish them, as shown by Fig. 2, each with a crochet and braided tassel. 
Tassels suitable for this are given in Figs. 8-12, No. 9, Harper’s Bazar, Vol. IV. 
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Fig. 1.—Hatr or Corp 
Curtain Banp.—[See 
Fig. 2, Page 405.] 


Where the coils cross or meet, they are joined by means of a few stitches, 
Then separate the braiding from the foundation. The side of the curtain 
band which was turned outside in working it is now regarded as the under 
side. In fastening the curtain band around the curtain, tie the ends of the 
2 cord in a bow, as shown by Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3 shows a curtain band suitable 
for colored curtains. This is worked 
in cross stitch on canvas, according 
to the pattern, one-half of which is 
given in Fig. 46, Supplement; Figs. 
47 and 48 show two suitable designs 
for the embroidery. The descrip- 
tion of symbols under the designs 
names the colors of the worsted and 
silk. Of course the colors selected 
_ Fig. 2.—Knyrrrep Insertion must be in harmony with the color 
FoR LINGERIE. of the curtain. Line the curtain 

band with muslin of a suitable color, 

and cord the outer edge. Atthe ends of the curtain band the cord projects ten 
inches, and ends in a tassel. ‘Tie the cords ina bow as shown by Fig. 3. The 
tassels shown for the coffee-warmer, p. 405, may also be used for curtain bands. 





i —— 
Fig. 2.—MEDALLION FoR ALBuM Covers, PorT-FOoLios, ETC. 


Alphabet for marking Lingerie. 

Tue letters of this alphabet may be used for marking hand- 
kerchiefs, bed-linen, towels, table-cloths, napkins, etc. The 
letters may be worked in point Russe, diagonal half-polka stitch, 
or back stitch embroidery, with embroidery cotton, red worsted, 
or black silk. 


Coffee-Warmer, Figs. 1-3. 

See illustrations on page 405. 

THE original is worked in Tunisian loop crochet stitch with double zephyr in two 
shades of brown, and is ornamented with crocheted cord and tassels of the same 
worsted, as shown by Fig. 1. Cut of a double layer of net, brown cashmere, and 
wadding six pieces from Fig. 23, Supplement; lay the wadding between the net, 
baste the cashmere on one side of the latter, and quilt the whole in diamonds. Sew 
the six pieces together at the side edges, so that the edges of the seams come on the 
side covered only with net (the outer side) of the coffee-warmer, draw the wadding 
out of the seams, and run the material together at the under edge of the coffee- 
warmer. For the crochet cover work six pieces in the shape given by Fig. 23, Sup- 
plement. Begin each part at the under edge as marked on Fig. 23 with a foundation 
of the requisite length (23 stitches in the original) with the lighter worsted. On this 
foundation work as many pattern rows in the crochet stitch referred to, with the 
same worsted, until the straight line given on Fig. 23 is reached. The loop crochet 
stitch is worked like the simple Tunisian (Victoria or afghan) stitch, only, after the 
second round of each pattern row, after every two stitches, work one loop of seven 
chain stitches; these loops must alternate in the following pattern rows: thus the 
loops must be formed alternately in one pattern row before casting off each second 
following stitch, in the following pattern row after casting off each second following 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING LINGERIE.—HALF-POLKA AND Point Russe EMBROIDERY. 
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stitch. Widen at the side edges of the work corresponding to the shape of the 
attern. Work the part from the straight line given on Fig. 23 to the upper point 
with the darker worsted in a similar manner ; in working this part first widen, and 
then narrow at both sides of the work, in order to give it the shape of the pattern. 
When the six parts are thus completed, sew them together on the under side, 
cover the joining seams with twisted cord of the lighter worsted, and sew on bows 
of similar cord and tassels, as shown by the illustration. Make the tassels in the 
following manner: Take a ruler, or a strip of pasteboard, 
two inches and two-fifths wide, wind the light brown worsted 
around it from forty to fifty times, tie the loops.thus formed 
firmly together at one end, take them off the ruler, and run 
the thread with which the loops have been tied through be- f 
tween the layers of loops to the other end of the ip, wy, 
loops, draw it tight and sew the loops together “el Yh “iff PORK group of buildings surrounded by a wall of stone. 
there, fastening them at the same time to the <} Bal, Lh iW > One of the houses was much larger than the rest, 
end of the cord which is to be ornamented with , 7 i t ‘3 j ¥; and to this we were taken. After passing through 
the tassel. A wooden mould covered with light ‘ a desolate-looking anteroom we entered an apart- 
brown worsted forms the head of the tassel ; in- ment about forty feet square; but though its pro- 
stead of the wooden mould, one of pasteboard portions were noble, its appearance was not at- 
may be used for the head of the tassel; this tractive. The furniture was scanty, mean, and 
mould is then covered with worsted as shown by much worn; the chintz that covered the couches 
Fig. 2, which shows the tassel in full size. Draw was faded, and the glasses that hung on the 
the cover thus hind nage Paik Rip lining sox Sumgycn _ were, with ae senpten, 
art, sew it on the latter, and furnish the cover cracked; the floor was uncarpeted, This was 
re the middle of the top with the rosette and the prince’s own apartment, and this probably 
cord loop shown by Fig. 1. For this rosette accounted for the poverty of its appearance. 
work with the lighter worsted a foundation of Each wife has her own chamber; and as the 
twelve stitches, close this in a ring, and then greater part of her dowry is expended upon the 
crochet the first. round.—-On rege! — ei oh ge nea pap of is the prigea’s _ 
stitch 1 de. (double crochet ; three chain stitches tH : : itt . probably afforded no fair indication of the char- 
instead of the first de.), after each de. two chain stitches. ii , aN LAS ARRR acter of poe ge pT SaNpE I ba Here it was, however, 
2d round.—1 de. on each stitch of the first round. Finally, \ els 4 \ : we were to have audience of the ladies. 
take up two loops from each stitch of the second round, CNR : 2 After inviting us to be seated the prince left us, in order 
work one chain stitch after form- : et ; “sty G to apprise his wives of our 
ing each loop, and strétch the ‘ oN ri ; 5 arrival, He went out by a 
loop on the needle to a length pape AOR : ohare a door-way covered by a dam- 
of two inches and two-fifths. Ri 5 te MERGE ty ask hanging, pagers _ pee. 
When the loops are worked in ORNS sumed, led to the ladies’ 
this manner all along the outer apartments, He returned in 
edge of the rosette, fasten the a few minutes, and with him 
working thread and cut the came, not a wife, but, a lit- 


AN AFRICAN HAREM. 


COMPANION of Dr. Livingstone gives an interesting account of a visit which 

was paid by them to Prince Mahomet, of Johanna, one of the Comoro Islands, 
which lie between the northern extreme of Madagascar and the African coast. 
He says: 

At the time appointed the prince came off to the ship in order to take us on shore 
in his own boat. He was arrayed in a magnificent dress 
of bright blue silk, ornamented with gold-lace, and he was 
evidently in a delightful state of self-consciousness. Dr. 
Livingstone, two othex gentlemen, and myself were ready to 
accompany him. 

The prince’s establishment consisted of a 
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loops. Make a foundation of tle Malay woman, old and \ 
twelve stitches with the darker shriveled, but full of vivaci- i 
worsted, close it in a ring, and ty. Her sharp, shrill voice i\\ 
on this work two rounds of sin- rang through the room when i 
WN gle ge << in — a . = — that the la- i 
iii : manner that the part neither Fig. 1.— 7 x MER. es would soon appear. {\ 
ip Ap uy AW gathers nor sauners Work a for Prelate eee She was evidently the jani- Ny 
me Wh shi \ round of loops all around this P PP AT eos tress of the harem, and the iy) 
AT as sete aN part for the fringe. Crochet prince seemed to be much in 


awe of her. She was born 
at Cape Town, but had many 
years ago married a Johan- 
na man. She spoke En- 
glish very imperfectly, but 
Dutch like a Dutchlander ; 
and when she found 
that Dr. Livingstone 
could speak that 
language, her pleas- 
ure was so demon- 
strative I thought 
she would have em- 
braced him. — It 
seemed greatly to 
cheer her old heart 
to hear once more 
that most ugly of 
all languages. She 
asked a multiplicity 
of questions about Cape Town. She rattled away 
at the highest pitch of her voice until her ex- a a 
citement fairly broke her down; then she Fig. 2.—Worstep Tasser 


over a pasteboard ring, large 
enough to cover the single cro- 
chet part of the darker rosette, 
with light brown worsted in sin- 
gle crochet, and run the ends 
of a cord loop two inches and 
two-fifths long first through a 
wooden ring covered 
with light brown 
worsted, and then 
through the paste- 
board ring described 
and the two rosettes. 
Finally, fasten both 
ends of the loop in 
the middle of the cof- 
fee-warmer as shown 
by:, Fig. 1; the cov- 
ered wooden ring is 
also fastened to the 
cord loop with a few 
stitches. Instead of the tassel shown by Fig. 
Fig. 3.—Worstep ‘T'assen 2, that given in Fig. 3 may be used. The 











































Corp CurTAIN BAND. 
[See Fig. 1, Page Banp. 
404. ] For pattern and design see 
Supplement, No. XVIIL, 
Figs. 46-48, 


oe Fig. 3.—Taprestry CurTAIN 





FOR COFFEE-WARMER AND under part of the latter is worked with seemed to recollect herself, and, with a kind FOR eee 
‘urtan Banp.—Futx Size. light brown worsted in the shape of a of chuckle, said, ‘‘ Now I will send in the ULL NIZE. 


ladies,” and ran off with quite a youth- 
ful agility. After she had retired, the prince, who was evidently 
excited and somewhat nervous, said, ‘‘ My wives say I must tell 
you of a little custom we have whenever strangers are intro- 
duced to them. When they come in, they will each one 
of them come to each of you, and you will have to go 
through a little ceremony each of you with each of 
them. Oh, it is not much; it is not what you 
think,” he continued, with a shrewd smile. ‘‘ It 
is only this: each of them will hold in her hand 
a little bit of bread, and each of you will 
Ly break off a small piece from each and 
' *%e, - eat it. That done, we are friends— 

always friends.” 

We expressed gratification 
and ready compliance. The 
ladies not appearing, he dis- 
appeared behind the cur- 
tain again, but quickly 


worsted ball; the head of the tassel is 
made of pasteboard in the shape given by the illustration, cov- 
ered with light brown worsted, afterward with a web of dark 
brown split zephyr worsted. 


Netted Cover for Circular Stand. 

For the foundation of this cover work a square 
piece of straight netting, which is 209 squares 
(netting holes) long and broad. ‘Then work 
the white parts of the design with cotton or o 
glazed yarn in point de reprise, the darker 
parts in point de toile; the black squares 
remain free. The last row of squares 
at both straight outer edges of the 
illustration form the middle of 
the design. Round off the cor- ry. 
ners of the cover, work the ee. 
outer edge in button-hole & 
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were very gayly dress- 
ed. ‘Then there came 
from a room at the end of the passage a stout 
lady about twenty-five vears of. age, whose 


. face was only saved from being - 
th Sa einelinadl’S NI parte Poe y eing common 
e design is worked in tapestry for cover- place. by her large and really beautiful eyes. 


in mer . 
rey Bass pg ete., the embroidery must Her appearance as she entered the room was 
ed in three different shades. ‘ Quarter Section or Netrep Cover ror CircuLaR STAND, dazzling. The bodice of her dress was of 


chet, two. chain 
Stitches; for the close squares of the de- 
sign work the requisite number of double 
crochets without chain stitch interval. If 
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cloth of gold; the short skirt was of Indian 
muslin, elaborately worked with gold and silver 
thread; her drawers were of the same mate- 
rial, and similarly ornamented. Her naked 
feet were slipped into richly adorned sandals, 
and on her head she wore a purple velvet fez- 
shaped cap, that was refulgent with gold -lace 
and jewels. Round her waist she had a jeweled 
zone, and round her neck ‘“‘jewels of silver and 
jewels of gold” were multiplied in a barbarous 
profusion ; she had rings on all her fingers ; she 
wore bracelets, armlets, and anklets of gold ; and 
her ears were strangely decorated, for not only 
were the lower lobes perforated, but the rim of 
each ear was pierced in several places, and in- 
stead of one jeweled drop, each ear sustained 
four or five. ‘The first effect produced on me by 
this profuse display of personal ornamentation 
was amazement, and then the absurdity of it 
appeared so great that it was difficult to refrain 
from laughter. Yet we could not help being 
pleased with the woman who had taken so much 
pains with herself to please us; and when she 
came forward to shake hands, which she did 
rather awkwardly, we bowed our lowest and 
smiled our sweetest. To her succeeded a tall, 
finely built, very handsome woman, of about 
twenty years of age. Her figure was perfect, 
the grace of her carriage was faultless, and her 
large black eyes were so lustrous they seemed to 
flash light. With the first lady the richness of 
costume was most prominent, but with this wom- 
an the beauty of her person far outshone the 
magnificence of her attire. She was dressed and 
ornamented, with some slight variation, like unto 
her sister-wife, to whom, indeed, she was really 
sister; for the prince informed us that they were 
the children not only of the same father, but by 
the same mother. She moved toward us like a 
queen—self-possessed and gracious ; and though 
she had not the manner of a European lady, the 
mode of her hand-shaking was unimpeachable. 
A few moments elapsed before the third wife 
presented herself. Her appearance was insig- 
nificant, her features expressionless; her eyes 
lacked lustre; her form, though not angular, was 
spare and destitute of all grace; her movements 
were awkward; and though dressed not less grand- 
ly than the others, her costume appeared far less 
resplendent. The prince appeared to feel that we 
were conscious of her defects, for, as she turned 
from us after the usual salutation, he exclaimed, 
‘*Oh, she is a very tame wife!” (These ladies, 
be it said, did not understand English.) The 
curtain over the door-way fell; no other lady ap- 
peared. ‘To our look of inquiry the prince re- 
plied, ‘‘That is all. I have but three wives— 
only three. If I had as many as my birth en- 
titles me to, I should have twelve—as many as 
the king; but the French have my island, and so 
I am only a poor devil with but three wives!” 

The introductions ended, the senior lady came 
forward and held out to us what looked like a 
thin slice of gingerbread, from which we each 
broke off a small portion and ate it. It was 
abominable to the taste; a vile compound of bad 
oil, Indian corn meal, and sweets. ‘The ladies 
then seated themselves on a couch opposite to 
that on which we sat; and we were instructing 
the prince to convey to them our thanks for the 
great honor they had done us in granting this 
interview, and an unbounded admiration of them- 
selves, when, by all that is shocking, we discov- 
ered that they chewed betel-nut! For right and 
left, with a volume, a precision, and a force that 
a Yankee might have envied, they began to re- 
lieve themselves of the consequences of this abom- 
inable habit. Up to this point all had seemed 
consistent with the place and the occasion ; but 
this was a feature in the romance of the harem 
that I had not looked for. However, we ex- 
pressed our gratification; and our sentiments 
being made known to the ladies, they showered 
upon us smiles and pleasant glances. At this 
juncture the prince’s mother entered the room. 
She was a very fat, very dirty, but very cheerful 
old woman. Her dress was a simple robe of 
brown cotton without ornament of any kind. 
The prince rose as she entered and led her to a 
seat; his manner in doing this was most re- 
spectful and almost affectionate. He told us 
that she was a very religious woman, had made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and was regarded as a 
saint. She showed us a gold watch which she 
had received from the East India Company in 
acknowledgment of her kindness to certain En- 
glish ladies and children, the passengers of one 
of the Company’s ships that had been wrecked 
on the reef that runs around Johanna. She took 
them into her house and entertained them for 
weeks, and from them obtained the knowledge 
she possessed of the English language. 

Our conversation with this old lady was in- 
terrupted by the entrance into the room of three 
African slave-girls, who were very prettily at- 
tired in vestments of many colors. Two of them 
carried silver trays, the contents of which were 
hidden from our eyes by veils of white muslin ; 
the third was laden with sherbet. At an indi- 
cation from the chief wife the sherbet- bearer 
approached and knelt before us, and continued 
kneeling until we had emptied our glasses and 
replaced them on the tray. ‘Then one bearing a 
veiled tray went up to the ladies, and knelt be- 
fore them. Upon the veil being removed we 
saw four bouquets, composed of the blossom of 
a sweet-scented shrub that had been sewn on to 
a piece of calico cut into the shape of a heart. 
She who had the pre-eminence with the ladies 
took a bouquet and looked and smiled at Dr. 
Livingstone, who went up to her and received 
it from her hands, and then gallantly fastened it 
on to the breast of his coat. We were each sim- 
ilarly favored. ‘Then the third girl approached 
with her burden, and upon the veil being re- 
moved, we found that it consisted of four mouth- 
fuls of betel-nut, wrapped in the leaf with which 
it is masticated. Again a pleasant smile and a 
sunny glance brought us to the ladies, and we 





each received our portion of betel-nut. But 
what were we to do with it? We had disposed 
of the bouquets satisfactorily, but the betel-nut 
puzzled us. Was it intended for use or for show? 
The prince explained that as it was the custom 
of the English to offer wine to their guests, so 
was it the custom of his people to offer betel-nut ; 
and when offered, as in the present instance, by 
a lady, it could not be refused or taken away un- 
tasted. After which explanation, we, of course, 
expressed ourselves delighted to do what was ex- 
pected of us; but before we had put the objec- 
tionable morsel into our mouths, the ladies vol- 
unteered to flavor it with a preparation of lime, 
which they keep by them in small silver boxes, 
and which gives to it an additional pungency. 
This the prince declared was not only a delicate 
attention, but a great honor also; inasmuch as in 
days gone by only those who had achieved the re- 
nown which the pilgrimage to Mecca gave were 
permitted to take their betel-nut flavored with 
lime. ‘The thing itself was not offensive to the 
palate; it tasted something like nutmeg, and it 
caused an excitement of the glands which was 
far from being unpleasant, but it made expecto- 
ration a necessity. Despite the example of the 
ladies I strove against doing as they did, but in 
vain; I was compelled to relieve my mouth or 
choke. My companions were in the same pre- 
dicament, and the position became so ludicrous 
that laughter long and loud was the result. The 
ladies ascertaining the cause of our mirth laughed 
also, and we quickly became a very merry party. 
They told us that the use of betel-nut ought to 
be general; that it cheered the spirits, allayed 
pain; that without it fasting was impossible, as 
it assuaged hunger; that it quieted the restless, 
and soothed the temper; that it gave rest to the 
weary and sleep to the sleepless; that, in fact, it 
made all who used it happy, and should be used, 
therefore, by every body. The repulsive conse- 
quences of its use were as nothing. And we 
were advised to take a quantity of betel-nuts to 
England, in order that the English might expe- 
rience the benefits of its rare qualities. ‘Then 
the young ladies sought information upon the 
social and domestic life of English women, and 
were much amused by our replies; and one of 
them remarked that it must be very dull to be 
the only wife of any man—they preferred their 
own arrangements. 





THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


In the heart of the long bare uplands 
It lies like a river of green, 

And the trees each slope descending 
Leave a flowery sward between : 


A flowery path for the children, 

With the oak and the thorn on high; 
Coverts to tempt the boldest, 

And shelter-spots for the shy. 


Come, Love, to the happy valley, 

Where the turf slopes smooth and dry; 
At our feet the laughing children, 

Above the laughing sky. 


Life has no hour more golden 
‘Than thus on the grassy slope, 
While we blend the age of reason 
With the dearer age of hope. 


For childhood is of the valley, 
Havened from tempest and heat, 

With flowers beyond its grasping, 
And flowers beneath its feet. 


Mid-age has the long bare uplands, 
Bare to the heat and the rain: 

Come, Love, to the happy valley, 
Children with children again. 





THE OLD PLUM-TREE. 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
“ I always loved a fine plum-tree,” said the old 

gentleman, sitting down on the opposite gar- 
den bench. ‘I always longed to own one. And 
though I came back to this village with another 
object than to sit beneath this tower of flowers 
again, yet I could have begged admission to your 
pleasure-ground for that alone.” 

He was a handsome, stately gentleman, though 
long since past the period of his prime. His 
teeth were still fresh and sparkling, his lips firm 
and fine; and though wrinkles here and there 
scored his smoothly shaven face, and though the 
heavy eyebrows were white as fleece, yet the 
dark eyes had a certain fire in them, and there 
was apparent in all his bearing that spirit of un- 
dying youth which gives to so many of the old a 
charm not even possessed by youth itself. He 
wore on his head a black velvet skull-cap, round 
whose edges little silver curls fringed themselves 
picturesquely ; and a long cloak—more on his 
arm than his shoulder—while it gave grace to 
his figure, told of the liabilities of advancing age. 

This personage had, an hour or two before, 
been seen down the elm-shadowed street of the 
village alighting at the inn from the coach that 
once a day lumbered through the place; and 
now, strolling leisurely up the way, after his rest 
at the inn, he had paused at the garden gate, 
surveying the pleasant scene where neighbors’ 
children tumbled together on the fresh-grown 
turf, watched by a lady whose gray hair was 
folded away from a sweet, pale face beneath a 
black lace cap, the lower part of which fell down 
round her shoulders like a nun’s cape. 

It was an unusual day for the time of the year ; 
a week of sunshine ‘had already withdrawn all 
superfluous moisture from the sod, and now this 
afternoon, with its southerly wind blowing up 
blue hazes from the woods and meadows, had 
warmed the air so that no one staid within-doors 
who had grass-plot or piazza without; and all 
at once—it seemed as if by the stroke of a-wand 


—the fruit trees had burst the spell of bareness | 





and clothed themselves in bloom, till the whole 
land was an orchard, billowy with waves of 
blushing snow. 

The stranger had gazed a few moments at the 
children, who were nowise disconcerted by his 
neighborhood, and then, with a courteous motion 
of his hand to the lady, had requested and taken 
for granted permission to enter the open gate-way, 
and at the first step had been saluted by the chil- 
dren, who always recognize their friends, with a 
pelting of cowslip-balls, which he was fain to 
welcome and return, before passing to the mis- 
tress of the garden with some light sentence 
about the noisy music of the children’s laughter. 
“ * Who is ever annoyed by such a sound?” he 
said. ‘*Not you, my dear madam, I am sure. 
Who is ever annoyed by the cheerful hubbub of 
the birds? And the children—” 

‘* Give us our youth again, Sir,” said the lady, 
with a second glance; for there was something 
in the stranger’s face and voice that lent her a 
vague trouble of remembrance; she could not 
have told you what. 

‘¢There are things in this quaint old garden 
that exercise such enchantment far more potent- 
ly for me than they,” said the old gentleman. 
“*Tt is that tree, for one. I always loved an old 
plum-tree,” said he, seating himself uninvited on 
the rustic bench. ‘‘I always longed to own one. 
And though I came back to this village with an- 
other object than merely to sit beneath this tower 
of flowers again, yet I could have begged admis- 
sion to your pleasure-ground for that alone ; since 
they told me at the gossiping inn—where they 
are as familiar with every one’s intimate affairs, 
it seems, as they used to be half a hundred years 
ago, or less—that this tree was still alive, and 
that Miss Mabel Vaunce was still its guardian,” 
with an obeisance of lofty kind: ‘‘ begged ad- 
mission,” he continued, ‘not to play with any 
children, or admire them better on one side the 
gate than the other, but just to see the plum- 
tree bursting into bloom, as it used to do every 
spring of my boyhood.” 

The lady had looked quickly up and then down 
again, the color came and went on her withered 
cheek, and a sad smile flitted across her lips and 
was gone, ere she answered, ‘‘I am glad it still 
lives to give you pleasure, then,” and began to 
look at him more intently than before. 

‘*T thank you,” said he. ‘‘Ithank you. It 
is a pleasure; as innocent and simple a one as 
the pleasures of the old are fain to be. But, in 
truth, where can you find a rarer? When this 
plum-tree blooms, a flush, a cloud of snow, it is 
the first act in the whole drama of the year. Ah! 
once its blooming was for me the first act in a 
very different drama.” 

Miss Mabel had turned alittle away again ; her 
cheek was very pale, her eyes were downcast— 
beautiful, soft dove’s eyes they were—whether a 
chord of ancient pain thrilled to these words, or 
whether some strange premonition warned her 
of what her unnamed guest was about to say. 

**Can it be,” she cried, in a tremulous, eager 
voice, penetrating to the heart—‘‘ can it be—” 

‘*T see,” he interrupted her, ‘‘that the tree 
has meaning for you as well asme. Pardon me. 
And let me tell you why it is one of the precious 
monuments of the past to me. A tough old tree, 
the plum-tree ; nothing but teak and heart of 
oak can rival it: it will be shaking its bleom 
and putting on its purple still when you and I 
are dust and ashes, Mabel.” 

The lady looked up suddenly once more and 
bent forward, a thousand thoughts and feelings, 
apparently, chasing across her face, as cloud- 
shadows and sunbeams sweep over a field of 
clover. The stranger gave her a searching glance 
from those powerful eyes of his, and, as she would 
have sprang to her feet, his gesture quieted and 
detained her again to listen. 

‘*T was twenty years old then,” said he. ‘It 
is almost half a century ago. The blood of youth 
is hot; its current brooks no obstacles, its im- 
patience no delay. And certainly she was beau- 
tiful. No poet ever dreamed of greater beauty 
than hers, no painter ever painted it—the dark 
lustre of the eye; the rose upon the cheek; the 
hair, where just a shadow lay upon the gold; the 
radiant smile! For forty years and over I have 
but had to close my eyes to bring that perfect 
face like a picture before them. As beautiful in 
its own way now. Only seventeen then, but a 
woman, with all a woman’s dignity and strength 
beneath her girlish grace. Well, well! You 
can see that I loved her, madam. I am unwed 
to-day for her sake. We were neighbors, as they 
say; our gardens joined; we made love as 
children across the hedge; we deposited our 
notes and keepsakes in the hollow of the plum- 
tree that stood on the dividing line. It is in 
the middle of the garden now, for the hedge is 
gone, since, when my father died, it was dis- 
covered that his place was mortgaged to the 
neighbor; and though the payment was long 
overdue, the kindly neighbor had let the matter 
alone till the days should be more prosperous 
with the man whose days were suddenly no 
more. I was alone in the world, and my tears 
made my way dark and dim. But then I 
remembered that she loved me, and a glory 
would seem to illuminate it. I was penniless 
too; but what was that to youth and hope and 
daring? I felt myself rich with all the bounty 
of her love. My neighbor, moreover, had cared 
for my future; heshad secured me a situation 
in a house at Hong-Kong; and when he told 
me of it, time was an affair of moment, and I 
was to sail the next day. I was in a consterna- 
tion, not that it gave me no time for prepara- 
tion, but that I had no time to make my dar- 
ling ready for my departure. But perhaps I 
weary you? This long-drawn story—” And he 
paused till she lifted her white face, and, with a 
sigh that was half a sob, bade him go on. 

‘*She had been gone from home a month,” 
said he, after a moment more, in which he was 
gazing not at her, but on the ground, ‘‘ and was 





to return that day. On the spot, with all the 
fire and fervor of my heart, I told her father— 
the kindly neighbor who was making my fortune 
for me—how his daughter and I stood with one 
another. I thought he had known it long ago; 
but he had seen only two children playing to- 
gether, and had forgotten that the years were 
making them man and woman. He smiled. 
‘It is a boy’s dream,’ said he. 

** ¢Oh, it is the whole of life!’ I answered him. 

‘** Nay, nay,’ he said; ‘I have pledged my 
daughter's hand, so far as I have authority, to 
my friend ;’ and he spoke of a man I knew—a 
noble fellow, I believe he was. ‘I must use all 
effort to redeem my pledge,’ said he; ‘and I 
must command you, by your dead father’s mem- 
ory, and by my friendship for him, to make no 
effort to see my daughter before you sail ; to speak 
to her no syllable: of this romantic nonsense, 
whose meaning you are yet too young fully to 
comprehend!’ 

** But I refused to give the promise. How 
could I, fresh struck and quivering? ‘Then,’ 
said he, ‘ you hurt me to the quick, for you oblige 
me to refuse to my friend’s son the hospitality of 
my house. I will meet you at the coach-office 
to-morrow morning, but till then my threshold is 
forbidden you to cross.’ Nor could I blame him. 
Who is there would have given the treasure he 
possessed to a beggar such as 1? Ah, madam, 
forgive me for pouring out this story unbidden, 
this effusion, this license I have no right to take. 
But indeed I had my purpose in it. And do 


not think me quite the garrulous old fool I seem. 


I am back in my own land for the first time in 
almost fifty years, seeing the faces of my race, 
hearing its language. ‘I'he sound of my voice is 
good to me,-here in this garden, beneath the 
shadow of this snowy plum-tree. Some of its 
boughs are dead, I see; the little hollow has be- 
come a great rent. Well, a portion of our own 
selves is dead also. And then, when a beggar 
comes before you, he has always the story that 
you must hear, you know.” 

He waited a little while, his head thrown back 
while he looked steadily up the great blossoming 
dome of the tree, with the blue pavement of heav- 
en glinting through; and Miss Mabel, sure that 
he was no longer looking at her, perhaps no lon- 
ger thinking of her, gazed at him herself again, 
till all at once an image that was he and yet an- 
other swam before her eyes, and the tears burst 
forth and flooded all the gentle face that years 
ago had been stamped with the imprint of grief— 
a grief whose memory had strangely and distant- 
ly grown to be something like a joy. 

‘** But you went?” said she, hoarsely, calling 
him back with the words. 

‘Ah! Yes,I went. But not till I had seen 
her come home, rosy and laughing and lovely ; 
had waited in the garden in vain for her to come 
running down the long pleached alley on the other 
side of the hedge, as she used to do—a glorious 
shadow in the sunset splendor streaming through; 
and at last in a despair had written her, folded 
the letter in a leathern wallet which we kept for 
such purpose, and inclosed that again in the lit- 
tle japanned box within the hollow of the plum- 
tree, that was rocking with a wild, high wind. In 
my letter I told her,” said he, as a hasty flush 
overspread his hearer’s face, while her brown 
eyes opened in a wistful sort of surprise and be- 
wilderment, ‘‘of my fate, of the fate proposed 
for her. I pleaded for her faith till I could re- 
turn to claim her. I vowed her mine. And I 
begged her, if she loved me, if she meant never 
to swerve, if she was mine for time and for eter- 
nity, as I was hers, to assure me of it once again, 
and for the last time, by setting her light in the 
little latticed niche that night, that I might see 
it and take heart of grace, and make my vows 
again before it, as before a shrine. But that 
night,” said the old man, ‘‘ the house was dark, 
the latticed window never showed a spark. Ah! 
ah! in youth the blood is like a running flame, 
which it needs the tears of middle life, the snows 
of age, to extinguish! But perhaps all this is 
fond and foolish at my years—at yours. Yet 
there are but a dozen words more, and then ‘ the 
rest is silence.’ 

“It was morning, and I had not slept. I 
knew I had no choice but to go. And then it 
was, indeed, the quickest way to her—to her and 
all the future so close at heart for me by day 
and night. I sat down to gather the papers in 
my father’s desk together. As I turned them 
over suddenly the world shrunk into ashes be- 
fore me; I was myself a burning flame. I had 
touched papers that but for sudden death wouid 
have been destroyed—evidence that my father 
had been saved from ruin, from more than ruin, 
from black disgrace, by his neighbor. And as 
I sat trembling with them in my hand, that 
neighbor entered. He saw then that I knew all. 
‘I can not wonder,’ cried I, ‘that you will not 
trust your child with one in whose blood creep 
crime and shame! Oh no; a thousand times 
no! And see, I owe you so much; I will not 
owe you all the rest. I will make you the sac- 
rifice ; I will give her up.’ I sprang through 
the open door; I ran to the old plum-tree; I 
put in my hand to learn if she had taken my let- 
ter, to withdraw it myself. The place was emp- 
ty. An adder reared its tiny head and fangs in- 
stead. Then she also knew it; she had had my 
letter; she had refused to give the sign at the 
latticed niche; she severed our futures herself! 
What matter was it what became of me! ‘There 
was no time to lose. They came for me from 
the coach-office. I was away. Presently the 
round side of the earth was between us. I tried 
to forget. I tried to hate. As well try to cease 
breathing and yet live! Once, when the longing 
of a year grew unbearable, I wrote to her, and 
waited. A year afterward my letter, which had 
been inclosed to her father, was returned to me, 
unopened, but folded in a kind and friendly let- 
ter from himself. I said to myself that it was 
enough; 1 would think of that side of the world 
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no more. By-and-by one came from the place, 
and said my patron, the old neighbor, was about 
to marry his daughter to—the person of whom 
he had spoken with me. For a season, then, 
passion ran riot in these veins. My heart swelled, 
indeed, as if it would burst. I was wild with 
longing and envy and hate and love. I engaged 
a passage back to my home. I would break in 
on their scheme; I would destroy it; I would de- 
stroy them; I would have my own! Furious hopes 
—but the hopes of forty years ago. And sud- 
denly I was prostrate with the fever of the cli- 
mate, that left me half destroyed myself; and 
when I was able again to reason, I said, ‘To what 
end? Sheisat peace. Sheishappy. Her own act 
renounced me. She has forgotten that romance 
of her childhood and youth. She obeys her fa- 
ther. Why should I go home and shatter all that, 
bring about discord and grief and pain? And it 
seems [ could not, if I would. Nay, would I, if 
I could, seal her lot beneath the stamp of so fiery 
and undisciplined a nature as my own? Heisa 
better man than I. Let me suffer by myself.’ 
And I did—for forty years and over. Day after 
day, year after year, I loved her none the less. 
I said to myself, ‘She is another man’s wife.’ 
But my love was purified from dross, till at length 
she grew to be to me like the creature of a beau- 
tiful dream. And then, at last, came one again 
from that part of the world where I had left her— 
the second one in all those years—and I learned 
that when the time of trial came she had refused 
to obey her father’s command and wish; that 
the father had long since gone to his rest; that 
the village fancied—no matter what; that she 
was still Mabel Vaunce. And the next steamer 
brought me from sea to sea, till I am at her side. 
Mabel— ?” 

But for answer to all that one word said and 
pleaded, Miss Mabel had started from her seat, 
had run down the alley once more like a girl, 
and, flushed and fevered now, was pulling away 
the moss and brambles from the old plum-tree’s 
hollow, where some birds were building their 
nest—was thrusting in her hand as she used to 
do when the hollow was hardly more than the 
size of the little hand. But it was a different 
hollow now; her whole arm could disappear in 
it. What did she care for worms or adders or 
fluttering birds? Her hand was stirring in the 
soft powder of débris that had cushioned the 
place, deepened by the rents of one night’s high 
wind nearly half a hundred years ago—was grop- 
ing, finding, re-appearing. She held a little worn 
and rusty japanned box; she had forced it open, 
unwound a blistered leathern wallet, and had 
seized the semblance of a letter whose super- 
scription was half illegible with time and damp 
and rottenness. And then she came slowly back 
to the old man’s side. Happy old Miss Mabel! 
As she unfolded the sheet, yellow and mouldy, 
and falling to pieces with the kiss of the fresh 
air, as her hand shook with it, as her head sank 
upon it, it was not of the old man before her 
that she thought at all. Who was he? What 
was he now to her? A dim shadow in her 
light. For her part, she was young again—she 
held a message from the lover of her youth! 

But when she had read the letter through, as 
she might, and its shreds had fluttered from her 
fingers, the stranger gently took the hand in his. 

** Mabel,” said he, ‘‘we have foregone our 
youth; should we sacrifice our age? It is true 
that marriage can not be for us the union of de- 
light and all dear hopes that once it would have 
been. But it can be peaceful rest in one an- 
other’s smiles. Believe me, I shall not be less 
tender of you because my hair is gray and your 
step is feeble. I shall love you all the better, 
dear, for the bliss that we have lost out of our 
lives. Mabel, because we missed the flood of 
the tide is it any reason that we should not drop 
down together on the ebb ?” 

And as Miss Mabel’s tears fell on the hand he 
kissed in such a stately fashion, through their 
mist the old man seemed to her indeed the lover 
she had lost; and though the autumn season of 
her life, with all its frosts and chills, was well-nigh 
spent, and the hoary winter coming on, its air 
seemed all at once to be full of Indian summer 
sunshine. ‘The plum-tree towered and rustled 
overhead, in itself a wilderness of bloom; the 
building birds flew in and out of the boughs; the 
sweet May weather breathed about them a breath 
of hope and cheer that stirred the pulse; and 
there in the old garden their age took on a gild- 
ing from their youth, and the lives that had been 
two became one—because love is immortal, and 
to love all times and seasons and years are the 
same. 











GOLD-FISH. 


Py is so pleasant to have bright little living 
things fo caress and to pet that, even in a 
house where there are baby children, it is quite 
easy and natural to widen the home circle, so as 
to include some of Nature’s tinier nurslings. 
Such happy objects as birds and flowers and 
innocent animals vie with human beings in their 
plea to be loving and to be loved, and the man- 
ifold claims do not conflict; for the law of af- 
fection is so liberally ordained that in its house 
of many mansions for every new guest a new 
guest-chamber opens; and ‘‘the more the mer- 
rier” is the motto of every sunshiny heart. 
Having our pets, we must know how to pet 
them. We must understand something of their 
nature and their tastes, so as to adapt our atten- 
tions appropriately, and not fall into the error 
of that Parisian young lady who, having enjoyed 
her new carriage and horses all day in driving 
from one place of refreshment to another, was 
told at last that the horses were hungry. ‘‘ Poor 


things! is it really possible?” she exclaimed ; 
and, in all the poignant realization of compas- 
sion, immediately sent her ice-cream to them. 
We must know something, too, about certain 
characteristic boundaries of ‘‘ Enough,” so that 


our defenseless treasures shall not be killed with 
kindness. ‘‘ A little wholesome neglect” is ap- 
plicable to the proper management of all the less- 
er varieties of pets, as well as to the paragon of 
animals, 

Our sensitive Augusta was presented with a 
gold-fish—one only, because the glass globe in 
which it was confined was not capable of holding 
sufficient water to sustain a companion. ‘The 
globe was hung in the midst of an ivy-arched 
Jardiniére ; and nothing could be more charm- 
ing than the effect of this beaming little liquid 
world shining through the fairy fern-trees of the 
miniature wild-wood. 

The swift circuits of the fish, who darted like 
a jeweled wand from point to point, gave to his 
crystal zone quite an air of enchantment; and 
his two twinkling black eyes and industrious 
velvet-lipped mouth seemed never weary of ex- 
ploring. ‘The globe, too, caught bright reflec- 
tions, and told the story of the room in a quaint- 
ly pictured fable. - 

Every day, in order to renew the water in the 
vase, it was necessary, temporarily, to remove 
the fish ; and for this exciting transfer Augusta’s 
nerves had not the steadiness. Her slender white 
fingers trembled at the very thought of seizing 
the slippery morsel. Her school-boy brothers, 
however, were only too happy to be intrusted, in 
turn, with the delicate office; and their rough 
little brown hands had not the slightest compunc- 
tion in pulling poor ‘‘ Flannery”—as they called 
him—out of one water into another. 

The helpless wight accommodated himself to 
the operation bravely; dashed into the cold gulf 
without a murmur, and flashed about the big ba- 
sin like a miracle of joy. He had a way of 
swallowing whatever his open mouth encoun- 
tered ; and then, if the mouthful proved distaste- 
ful, of flinging it contemptuonsly far out of his 
jaws. ‘This trick the boys delighted to encour- 
age; and they strewed atoms of straw into the 
water on purpose to tease their small mounte- 
bank into a more frequent performance of ‘‘ the 
whale and Jonah.” 

For a while all went well. But suddenly Au- 
gusta noticed a row of black spots upon the 
shining sides of her ‘‘dear, darling gold-fish.” 
These spots gradually enlarged ; around his eyes 
came ominous dark rings. She fancied he grew 
thinner, and had a melancholy expression; and 
she began to inquire, anxiously, ‘‘ How shall 
I keep him from dying?” ‘‘ Perhaps,” some 
one suggested, ‘‘you ought to feed him with 
something.” But when she asked the men who 
sold gold-fish, ‘‘ What do you give your fishes 
to eat?” they all answered, ‘‘ Nothing but wa- 
ter.” 

Her brothers laughed at her fears; said the 
black spots were the nature of the ’cute beastie ; 
and all the jolly big gold-fish in Central Park 
had lots of them. And they wagered, with their 
usual arithmetical prudence in such matters, 
‘*ten thousand million dollars” that little ‘* Flan- 
nery” would live as long as Uncle Jake’s gold- 
fish—a model thriver, who had been for three 
years the jovial occupant of a sumptuous water- 
plant aquarium—the delight of observant ac- 
quaintances, and the adoration of his humble 
companions, a meditative regiment of snails, and 
its solemn corporal, a tadpole. 

But Augusta was not to be comforted. One 
night the moonlight shone into her chamber, and 
she could see within the gleaming globe the tiny 
gold-fish plodding away at his endless curves, 
and now and then darting frantically to the sur- 
face. ‘‘They may say what they like,” she 
sighed; ‘‘I can feed that little thing suffering.” 

Surely enough, the imprisoned pet had suf- 
fered! On the morrow all was over with poor 
‘*Flannery.” A dark speck floated on the wa- 
ter, dull as lead, motionless, its pretty wiles 
quite forgotten, and like nothing so little in the 
world as a sunny wand of enchantment, or any 
thing bright, or happy, or living. 

A victim, not to cruelty, but to ignorance! 
To begin with, the globe was too small—too 
small for any live thing over an inch in length 
that ever cared to stretch itself from one perpet- 
ual routined curve into a little straightforward- 
ness and freedom. Uncle Jake’s gold-fish had a 
habitation ten times his own length, besides ro- 
mantic ins and outs, fashioned for his daily wind- 
ings by arches of sparkling rock, and bowers of 
blooming water-plants. He had, too, the inspir- 
ing glances of his kindly companions to encour- 
age his career. No wonder his shadow never 
grew less! 

Poor ‘‘ Flannery” had one stem of water-plant 
when he was first put into his globe; but when 
this was nibbled away no one thought to replace 
it. All the green reflections necessary to give a 
pretty effect to the vase were furnished by the 
fernery in which it was hung. Yet gold-fish 

love water-weeds. They enjoy the purity that 
these growing plants give to the water ; they like 
their umbrage as tents and parasols to shield 
them from the intense rays of the sun; and they 
are nourished by the leaves. 

They are fond of red-stemmed ‘‘starwort ;” 
and ‘‘ milfoil,” that changes its winter leaf so 
daintily to summer flowers; and ‘‘anacharis,” 
with pale stem and oval leaf; and grassy ‘ bal- 
isneria,” that harbors minute water-snails; and 
‘* water-pennywort” or hornwort (Hydrocotyle), 
and floating grains of the duck-weed (Lemna 
phyrhyza). All these plants can easily be pro- 
cured from the fresh-water ponds where golden 
carp are reared, and where they build their leafy 
nests and exercise, amidst the floating bowers of 
this familiar foliage, those parental affections for 
which their special tribe is exceptionally famed. 

Wheaten bread, finely crumbled, they will eat 
also, and the yolks of eggs boiled hard and pow- 
dered. But nothing coarse or prickling should 
be dropped into the globe. The sticks and straws 
that ‘‘ Flannery” so funnily flung away tore his 
delicate mouth and hurt him sorely. As for the 





rough hands of the school-boy brothers, they were 





instruments of torture. Those dark spots on his 
tender sides and the rings of pain around his 
eyes all came from bruises. He should have 
been lifted gently in a cup or a little linen net. 
A perfectly calm and smooth hand, holding wa- 
ter in the hollow of its palm, might, perhaps, 
avoid giving pain; but the Chinese, who are very 
successful in their treatment of water pets, say 
that contact of the hand is sooner or later fatal 
to gold-fish. 

And the water in the globes should not be 
changed too often. Three times a week in sum- 
mer is sufficient, in winter twice ; and in aquari- 
ums where plants are growing freely the needed 
change is far more seldom. Very cold water 
makes the gold-fish shudder. They inherit from 
their ancestry of the Chinese lake—Tche Kiang 
—certain proclivities that require their tiny zone 
to be at least temperate. And they are not averse 
to torrid, as has been proven by mill-ponds in 
England, where the nature of the manufactory 
engendered an artificial heat, and their stock of 
gold-fish, at a temperature of 80°, thrived and 
multiplied incalculably. 

Delight in these gentle and glittering pets is 
derived from the Orient. The Chinese and Jap- 
anese have in every house an aquarium, and they 
tame the gold-fish to answer whistles and pet 
names. The Romans cultivated them enthusi- 
astically. One Roman emperor was surnamed 
‘* Aurelius” for his love of gold-fish. In Portu- 
gal they were introduced early, escaping, it is 
said, from a vessel of Chinese cargo, and from 
Lisbon were carried to France and England, and 
eventually to America. 

But the most beautiful gold-fish are still pe- 
culiar to China. One naturalist describes eighty 
varieties of the most graceful shape, and not shin- 
ing only with silver and jet and red bronze and 
gold, but sparkling with the colors of jewels—to- 
paz and sapphire and rubies and pearls. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Boston school committee to whom was 
referred the matter of making Saturday a 
holiday in the Latin School, and thus decreasing 
the hours of study demanded, have come to the 
conclusion that ample time for relaxation is af- 
forded the pupils under the present system. The 
average amount of time the boys study out of 
school is only two hours and six minutes! More- 
over, On questioning parents, a large proportion 
do not feel sure that their children are injured by 
hard study, and do not care to have Saturday a 
holiday. We wonder how many of those parents 
considered the matter in a physiological point 
of view, and how many only thought, ‘‘ What a 
noise there will be in the house on Saturdays if 
John and James are at home all day long!’ If 
Boston children grow pale and sickly, will not 
the parents have to share the responsibility with 
the school committee ? 

It seems that the committee referred to con- 
sidered it better to distribute the studies through 
six days in the week rather than to crowd them 
into five. Possibly. But does not the difficulty 
lie farther back? Weconfess to having a strong 
sympathy with the views of the superintendent 
of the public schools in Maine, who is coura- 
geous enough to demand that sundry mathemat- 
ical conundrums and puzzles, and useless mem- 
orizing of hard names, be eradicated from the 
course of common-school study; that all be 
taught the really common branches thoroughly, 
but that the overstimulating of tender brains, 
which so often results in sickness and death, be 
avoided. The children of the present day are 
forced into learning too much, and too early, 
from books. Their pale faces and weary looks 
often plead for them that their bodies may have 
time to grow. 





Apropos of schools and their management, the 
town of Ithaca appears to be yet in the dark ages 
of barbarism. Otherwise, why should a school- 
master be suffered, for a trifling fault, to inflict 
an unmerciful flagellation on a little girl of eight 
years old? The strap used left her back in- 
flamed and discolored. In extenuation of his 
treatment the master told the mother of the 
child that ‘*he whipped the child so hard be- 
cause she screamed!’ 





A lady sends a request to a Washington paper 
that it will advertise for one hundred and fifty 
young men of all shapes and sizes, to form a gap- 
ing crowd to stand at the door-ways when even- 
ing assemblies are dismissed, to stare at the la- 
dies and make remarks about their persons and 
dress. We think this branch of business must 
have been advertised largely before—it is so very 
flourishing. 





Most bright boys will remind their fathers of 
the trout-fishing season by a request for a five- 
jointed fishing-rod. Judicious paternals will 
give heed to the demand. To those who demur 
to the request, a gentle intimation may be given 
that a wise man once said, ‘‘ Spare the rod, and 
spoil the child,”’ and that doubtless this was the 
kind of rod to which he referred. At any rate, 
it generally makes a boy good and happy, for 
a while at least. 





The ‘Primitive Methodists” of London and 
vicinity recently held _a great camp-meeting in 
Talltrees Meadows. It is seven years since so 
large a gathering of this character has been held 
in London. 





A German writer informs us that a great va- 
riety of colors and dyes can be readily obtained 
from common plants, the method consisting 
principally in boiling them in water so as to 
produce a strong decoction. For instance: the 
well-known huckleberry or blueberry, when 
boiled down, with an addition of a little alum 
and a solution of ae will develop an ex- 
cellent blue color. The same treatment, with a 
solution of nut-galls, produces a clean, dark 
brown tint; while, with alum, verdigris, and sal 
ammoniac, various shades of purple and red can 
be obtained. The fruit of the elder will also 

roduce a blue color when treated with alum. 

he privet boiled in a solution of salt will fur- 
nish an excellent color, while the overripe ber- 
ries yield a scarlet-red. The seeds of the com- 





mon burning-bush, when treated with sal am- 


moniac, produce a beautiful purple-red; while 
the juice of the currant, pressed out and mixed 
with a solution of alum, will furnish a bright 
red color. The bark treated in the same way 
produces a brown. Yellow can be obtained 
from the bark of the apple-tree, the box, the 
ash, the buckthorn, the poplar, elm, etc., when 
boiled in water and treated with alum. A live- 
ly green is furnished by the broom-corn, and 
brownish-green by the genista. 





A young girl about fifteen years old, and an 
orphan, recently committed suicide in this city 
under peculiarly sad cireumstances. She was an 
interesting, intelligent girl, but one day yielded 
to temptation and purloined a bit of silk from 
the room of a lady living in the same house with 
her, and with it trimmed a hat. The loss of the 
silk was discovered, and the girl confessed her 
fault and begged forgiveness, and also entreated 
that her uncle, with whom she lived, might not 
be informed of what she had done. But the lady 
deemed it her duty to resist the appeal, and said 
she should tell her uncle. The poor girl went 
from her overwhelmed with shame and terror. 
Nothing more was seen of her until—in the even- 
ing—she was found dead in her bed, having shot 
herself through the heart with a pistol which she 
had taken from her uncle’s trunk. 

“* Alas for the rarit 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!” 


The voice is frequently an index of the mind. 
Temper has an effect upon tone, and habits of 
querulousness or ill-nature will communicate an 
unpleasing quality to the voice, noticeable both 
in speaking and insinging. To all, and particu- 
larly to women, an agreeable voice is a very de- 
sirable endowment. 


The sculptor Powers seems not to have been 
always successful in collecting his debts. In his 
studio in Florence are three plaster busts on 
which are written in full the names of the own- 
ers, and below the words, ‘‘ Put into marble and 
sent home, but never paid for.”’ It is the cus- 
tom of Mr. Powers to retain many of his works 
in plaster, and thus his studio is one of the most 
interesting in Florence. 





In Venice there is a little newspaper published 
every Sunday, entitled Za Donna. It is edited 
by a lady, Signora Gualberta Alaide Beccari, and 
among its contributors are several well-known 
ladies. 





Santa Clara Valley, in California, contains a 
strawberry plantation of about three hundred 
acres, which is irrigated by artesian wells. The 
best fields of vines in California yield, in their 
third and fourth year, from four to six thou- 
sand pounds of strawberries per acre. -We say 
pounds, for in California, as might well be the 
custom elsewhere, fruit is sold by weight. The 
wholesale price of strawberries in San Francisco 
about the middle of May was five cents a pound, 
and from sixty to seventy thousand pounds were 
received every day. The strawberries are most- 
ly grown on shares by Chinamen, and as the 
vines produce nothing the first year, the land 
owner supplies necessaries to the cultivators on 
credit. It is estimated that the profit to the 
owner of the ground from this crop amounts to 
$100 an acre. 





June is the month of roses—and never is our 
charming Central Park more lovely than when 
this favorite flower is in abundant blossom. 
The so-called ‘‘ Bank of Roses,’? when in full 
bloom, is a beautiful sight, and of itself will am- 
ply repay any visitor. The largest rose-bush 
<nown is said to be a white banksia, in the Ma- 
rine Garden at London. It was donated in 1812. 
Its numerous branches, some of which measure 
eighteen inches in circumference, cover an im- 
mense wall to a width of nearly sixty feet, and 
at times, in early spring, as many as fifty thou- 
sand flowers have been counted on this queen 
of all roses. An ancient rose-bush, supposed to 
be the oldest in existence, is trained upon one 
side of the cathedral of Hildesheim, in Germany. 
The root is buried under the crypt, the stem is 
a foot thick, and half a dozen branches nearly 
cover the eastern side of the church, bearing 
countless flowers in summer. Its age is un- 
known, but documents exist which prove that 
a Bishop Hezilo, nearly a thousand years ago, 
protected it by a stone roof, which is still ex- 
tant. 





“An Autobiography of Satan,” by an English 
clergyman, is announced. ‘The History of the 
Devil’ was written years ago by Daniel De Foe. 





The famous German novelist, Berthold Auer- 
bach, lias dropped light subjects, and turned his 
attention to political matters. 





The publisher of the Moscow Gazette has of- 
fered 10,060 rubles for the best novel, written 
either in Russian, German, or French, upon a 
Russian subject. 


There grows on some of the Western prairies 
a‘*compass plant,” so called because it has been 
alleged to possess a remarkable property of di- 
recting its leaves north and south to such a de- 
gree that the points of the compass can readily 
be determined from their examination. This 
statement has been contradicted by some trav- 
elers, who have been able to detect no such tend- 
ency in the leaves. This discrepancy has been 
recently reconciled by the discovery that the pe- 
culiarity is only appreciable in the young plants 
when they first come up, since after becoming 
larger they are moved out of their place by wind 
and rain, and unable to regain their original po- 
sition. 





One evening at Booth’s Theatre, when Riche- 
lieu (Edwin Booth) had uttered the words, 
“France, my mistress, my wedded wife, who 
shall proclaim divorce ’twixt thee and me?” a 
deep voice from the audience replied, ‘‘Chica- 
go!” Considerable audible smiling followed. 





Henry Ward Beecher says: ‘“‘ Making people 
happy is neither a small nor an unimportant 
business. As I regard good-nature as one of 
the richest fruits of Christianity, so I regard the 
making of people round us happy as one of the 
best manifestations of that Christian disposition 
oo are commanded to wear es a gar- 
ment, 
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Cambric Garden Hat. 


* Tus garden hat is made of a square piece of white cambric twenty- 
six inches long and wide, and is trimmed with pink silk ribbon. 
first, for the crown, of a double layer of stiff lace, one, piece eight inches 
and three-quarters wide and ten inches and a half long; lay one end of 
this piece in a pleat half an inch deep at a distance of two inthes and a 
half from each side. Sew covered wire along the outer edge of the stiff _. 


Jace crown, and two 
inches and a half from 
it, and bind it with a 
strip of Swiss muslin. 
On the crown thus form- 
ed arrange the cambric 
part, which is hemmed 
on the edge half an inch 
wide (the pleated end 
of the crown forms the 
back edge), Lay the 
cambric part on the 
crown so that one cor- 
ner of it projects over 
the front edge of the 
crown six inches and a 
half; turn down this cor- 
ner on the under side of 
the crown, and fasten it 
there with a few stitches. 
‘Then turn down the side 
edges of the piece of 
material on the under 
side of the crown, and 
arrange them in trian- 
gular pleats, which are 
fastened at the front cor- 
ners of the crown, and, 
six inches and a half 
from these, to the side 
edge of the crown. 


Campric Garpen Hat. 




















Cut, 


Swiss Musuix Garpen Har. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
Po No. XVL, Figs. 43 and 44. : 


i= 
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: TARA KARAYEY i 


To make this collar, which is usually worn 


an inch wide. 
three-quarters wide, as shown by the illustration. 


ie 
% 


ea 
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‘ Fieurep Swiss Musiin Garpen Har. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XVII., Fig. 45. 


Then arrange the material at the middle of the back, at a distance 
of fourteen inches and a half from the back (the under) corner, in 
four pleats four-fifths of an inch deep, facing each other, the outer 


Swiss Musuiw Ficuu-CoLiar wit 
FriLxs, 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL., Fig. 21. 





folds of which must be 
an inch and a quarter 
apart. Seta pink silk 
ribbon sixteen inches 


long and-~ two- itches 


and a half wide on each 
of the two side corners 
of the piece of mate- 
rial, These ribbons 
are tied in a bow at the middle of the back of the hat 
above the pleats there, as shown by the illustration. 
Finally, furnish the hat with strings, which are fast- 
ened on the inside of the crown at a distance of two 
inches and a half from the side edge, and five inches 
and a quarter from the front edge of the crown. 


Swiss Muslin Fichu-Collar with Frills. 

Tuts collar is made of Swiss muslin, trimmed with 
box-pleated frills of the same material an inch and a 
half, three-quarters, and half an inch wide, application 
needle-work figures, pipings, and a rosette of pink 
crépe de Chine. ‘To make the collar, cut of Swiss 
muslin one piece from Fig. 21, Supplement. Lay the 
front of this piece along each dotted line in a fold, by 
which the revers are formed. Sew on the trimming 
as shown by the illustration. The revers are sewed 
on the foundation with a few stitches. 





Swiss Mustin Garpen Har. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
Pano. KV. Figs. 41 and a : 





the sleeve. Sew up 
the darts in the fronts, 
face the front edge of 
the fronts with a strip 
of Swiss muslin. an 
inch and a quarter 
wide, and join Figs. 
16-19 according to 
the corresponding figures. The upper 
edge of the basque skirt (Fig. 18) must 
first have been arranged in pleats, bring- 
ing X on @. Make a narrow hem on 
the bottom of the basque and along the 
slits, cord the neck with Swiss muslin, 
and sew on the trimming as shown by 
the illustration; cut away the material 
of the basque under the insertion, and 
fasten the edges carefully. Sew up the 
sleeves from 43 to 44, and from 45 to 46, 
face the bottom and the slit with a strip 
of Swiss muslin half an inch’ wide, set 
on the trimming, lay the top in pleats, 
bringing X on @, and sew them into the 
corded armholes according to the corre- 
sponding figures. Buttons and button- 
holes close the basque. Set a lavender 


Swiss Muslin Fichu-Collar with Ribbon Trimming. 


with dresses with heart- 


shaped necks, cut one piece of Swiss muslin from Fig. 22, Supplement. 
Trim the edge of this piece with a strip of French embroidery two inches 
and a half wide, and the neck with a strip of the same three-quarters of 
Trim the collar also with black velvet ribbon an inch and 


At the front of the col- 
lar set a bow and ends 
of the same ribbon. 


Ladies’ House and 
Evening Dresses, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.— Fourarp 
Dress WITH SqQuarRE- 
NECKED Basqur. This 
dress is made of white 
and blue striped foulard, 
trimmed with bias strips 
of blue silk piped on 
both sides. The neck, 
basque, and sleeves are 
trimmed with a side- 
pleated strip of foulard, 
Chemisette and sleeves 
of Swiss muslin and em- 
broidery. Hat of En- 
glish straw braid, trim- 
med with blue gros grain 
ribbon and blue flowers, 
Blue parasol lined with 
white, 

Fig. 2.—Low-NECKED 
Srik Dress witH Swiss 
Mus tin Basque. This 
dress is made of laven- 
der silk, over which is 
worn a Swiss muslin 


basque trimmed with Swiss muslin insertion and side-pleated Swiss muslin ruffles. 
Lavender silk bow. To make the basque cut of Swiss muslin two pieces each 
from Figs. 16 and 17, Supplement, from Figs. 18 and 19 one piece each, and 
the sleeves from Fig. 20, observing the deviating contour of the under part of 





Swiss Mousiin Ficnvu-Cotitar witH RiBsBon 
TRIMMING. 


For pattern see Supplement, 





| 





Fig. 1.—Foutarp Dress with SquaRE- 


Fig. 2.—Low-neckep Sirk Dress wit Swiss Mustin Basque. 





NECKED BASQUE. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 16-20. 
LADIES’ HOUSE AND VISITING DRESSES. 


AND Hicu Basque. 


No. VIIL., Fig. 22. 





Fig. 3.—GrENADINE Dress witH .OVER-SKIRT 
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silk bow over the seam at the bottom of the back, as shown by 
the illustration. 

Fig. 3.—Grenapine Dress with OveR-SKIRT AND Hicu 
Basque. ‘This dress has a vest of Japanese silk, and is trimmed 
with piping of the material and gray silk fringe. A bow of red 
silk ribbon is set at the neck. 








REST. 
HERE comes a time in a man’s life when he looks out for 
pauses and periods of rest. ‘There is a time when a man is 
overflowing with energy. He both finds work and makes work. 





Gymnastic Suit FoR GiRL FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. X., Figs. 24-27. 


He cuts down trees in the forest of difficulty. He fights with 
windmills. He sketches out a programme which it would take 
several lifetimes to encompass. He puts no limit to his energies 
or his range of, possibilities. By-and-by a man finds that his 
sphere is strictly limited and defined. He seeks to curtail rather 
than extend his engagements. He no longer thinks that he can 
know every body and go every where, but recognizes that in fact 
he can, comparatively, only know few persons and go to a few 
places. He understands small economies of time and circum- 
stances. He appreciates the laissez faire. He has a growing 
opinion in favor of holidays. Instead of being always busy, he 
appreciates pauses from business. He studies to be quiet. He 
begins to think that speech is silvern and silence is golden. He 
appreciates rest. 





Suir For Boy From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 34 and 35. 


’ 






































Gymnastic Suit For Grrt From 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIL., Figs. 30. 


The taste for rest grows with our growth in wisdom. A child 
can not understand it. When a child is told that his father or 
mother wants to be quiet, the sentence is a wonderment to him. 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck says that, when she was a child of six, 
her parents taught her to fold her hands and be quiet for half an 
hour. This valuable art might be taught at our schools, even if 
charged for as an extra. The taste for quiet and thoughtfulness 
ought to be developed as much as any other taste. Rest is an 
investment for action. All mere friction—friction and nothing 
more—is waste and loss. The wasted sparkle and glitter might 
have been consolidated into the diamond. ‘There is a balance and 
equipoise in nature, and any caloric that is uselessly given off is 
a deduction from the sum of vital heat. In rest you recuperate 
from fatigue, and you also store up force for action. The prophet 
is sent into the wilderness before he begins his mission amidst 
cities. In the lives of various great men you will find periods in 
which they seemed condemned to inactivity. But they were mere- 
ly couchant for a spring. In fact, I have known energetic men 
who, in very quiet times, ask themselves for what special work 
they are reserved, and are firm in the belief that their rest simply 


Suit ror Boy From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIV., Figs. 36-40, 


means that there will assuredly be a strain upon their energies. 
And they find that thus it comes to pass. 

There are all kinds of ways for economizing rest. And just 
in proportion as a man realizes the preciousness of effort and 
of work, as he would desire not to lead a feeble life of inef- 
fectual aims, so far will he be jealous of useless effort, and de- 
sire to spare himself all friction and controversy. Life is too 
short for quarreling and for a lot of other things as well. As 
far as possible let there be no waste in life, as there is none in 
nature. There are many ways in which a man may achieve 
a masterly inactivity. You may be silent when others speak. 
You may be solitary when others are in company. You may 
refuse to see people in the morning. You may always have a 
cigar or a novel after dinner. You may resolve never to do 
any work after the curfew-bell. You will insist that your space 
of life shall have park and flowers as well as pavement and cab- 


Gymnastic Suit ror Girt From 8 to 10 Years OLp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 28 and 29, 


| bage-garden. You will beware of sudden abnormal effort, re- 


lying rather on steady, careful work. Rest is a true element 
in good workmanship. Of course rest is mainly for the sake of 
work. A wise man will rather wear out than rust out, consid- 
ering that he must work while it is day, and that there is all 
eternity wherein to rest. But still we may have ‘‘a central peace 
subsisting at the heart of endless agitation,” a restfulness of 
heart which sweetens work and alone makes it prosperous. A 
cynical statesman once said that life would be very tolerable if 
it were not for its amusements; but amusement implies rest, and 
without rest life would be intolerable—impossible. A wise man 
will lay it up as treasure and economize its stores. 


Gymvyastic Suir For Boy From 10 ro 12 YEars oLp, 
For description see Supplement, 
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SUMMER FLOWERS. 
See illustration on page 412. 


Wuew skies are bright, and Nature’s face 
Of sadness knows no shadow, 
And Summer's hand is clear to trace 
' In woodland and in meadow ; 

What time the long-lost summer sun 
Laughs on the laughing hours— 
Hinted by Spring ere spring was done— 

We pluck the summer flowers. 


Or culled in garden's rich parterre, 
Or by the hedge-row wild, 

Where cultured fragrance steeps the air, 
Or where, by breezes mild 

Nurtured. spontaneous, Summer's store 
Fulfills the pledge of Spring, 

We search the flowery treasure o’er 
Which summer bounties bring. 


Those summer flowers, where’er they be, 
In wild or tutored places, 

Are sweet; but ah, more sweet to see 
Are yonder summer faces! 

And summer flowers, from out their bed 
When plucked by girlish hand, 

Show best encircling girlish head 
Within their odorous band. 


Then gather flowers while yet you may; 
Life’s opening sweetness cherish, 
Ere age shall shadow youth’s. glad day, 
Ere life’s one summer perish, 
Ah me! you merry girlish crew, 
Your laughter speeds the hours; 
Your flowers are very fair, but you 
Are summer's choicest flowers. 





THE LEGEND OF RHOSBERRY 
TOPPING. 
See illustration on page 412. 
Deram had warned and seer had spoke of Northum- 
bria’s heir: 
“Count his birthdays one by one, of the fifth be- 
ware !” 


Chance, disease, or traitor's blow—what, no prophet 
said: 

Heavy hung the mystic doom o’er the bright baby 
head. 


Fair upon the Yorkshire moors glowed the 8th of 
June— 

Five years would Prince Oswy count at the stroke 
of noon. 


High on lofty Rhosberry sat the nurse and child; 

Princess Gerda’s trusty guards round its base defiled. 

Bright the sun on Cleveland rose, gilding hills and 
dales ; 

Rich the uplands swept away on to Richmond’s 
vales, 


O’er Guisboro’s lordly towers rose Upleatham’s 


height; 
Beyond, the glorious Northern sea lay in living 
light. 


Down the hill-side from the crags rang the shout of 


Joy, 
As ’mid rocks and heather blooms sprang the happy 
boy. 


True and keen the soldiers watched; rough and ten- 
der jest, 

Swore no harm could touch the babe on the Top- 
ping’s crest. 


At her Priory at Mount Grace, Princess Gerda 
prayed— 
All her care could do was done—‘Mary Mother, 


On the counted hours crept; the anxious vigil done, 
Over Easby’s crimsoned moor sinks the ling’ring sun. 


“Call the boy. What, ho, my Prince!” through the 
summer gloaming 

Rose the Northman’s ringing hail, ‘‘ Lo, the Princess 
coming.” 

“What! he hears not! 
growing dread, 


Fast and far up hill and holt cnecht and captain 
sped, 


Call once more.” With a 


Low voice steady, dark eye fixed, white lip set like 
stone, 
Speechless in her presage dark, Gerda led them on. 


High on lofty Rhosberry the false guardian slept; 
Just below a tiny beck through green fern leaves 
crept. 


It danced with lily blossoms, with violet leaflets 
played ; 
It sighed around a baby face, amid its eddies laid; 


It kissed the rosy lips, the bright curls floating there; 
It sang its dirge above him, the widow’s treasured 
heir. 


Dead on lofty Rhosberry—silent, dead, and cold: 
Out from fair Kirkleatham’s towers June’s sad mid- 
night tolled. 


Where the Esk’s brown waters blend with the fatal 


eC 
They laid the pretty boy to sleep, fair craft for early 
wreck, , 


To Mount Grace’s Priory the pale Princess went; 
There the crushed life wore away, prayer and penance 
spent. 


Still at lone Osmotherley stands the old gray cross; 
Still the hamlet’s name recalls Gerda’s bitter loss. 


Still the travelers who climb the Topping’s rocky 
side 

Sigh, recalling where of old the mother’s darling 
died. 
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FISCHERS METHOD OF 
BLEACHING STRAW. 


METHOD of bleaching straw, which is said 

to secure a result much superior to that of 
the ordinary processes, while not affecting the 
firmness of the material in the slightest degree, 
consists in placing the straw in question in tubs 
of whitewood, and pouring hot water upon it, 
and allowing it to remain twenty-four hours, 








after which the water is to be poured off. The 
straw is then to be boiled for three hours in a 
copper vessel in a lye prepared by adding one 
pound of soda to one quart of water, and from 
time to time replacing the water which escapes 
in steam without interrupting the boiling. ‘The 
solution is then allowed to cool, and the straw 
again placed in the tub and covered with cold 
water, which is poured off after it has become 
of a yellow color. Then fresh water is to be 
used in the same manner several times until the 
water seems clear. ‘The straw is again to be 
boiled in a solution half as strong as the original 
one, and then removed, and boiling water poured 
over it in a tub, which is allowed to cool, and 
cold water again poured upon it. ‘This opera- 
tion is to be repeated from time to time for three 
days. After this the straw is to be covered with 
a solution of chloride of lime or chloride of so- 
dium, the vessel closed and left for twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours, or longer, until the straw be- 
comes completely bleached. The liquid need 
not be thrown away, but can be used for the 
earlier processes of the preparation of other 
quantities of straw. ‘The straw thus: prepared 
acquires a peculiar and rather persistent smell, 
which can, however, be removed by placing it in 
water in which a little sulphate of soda has been 
dissolved, and then rinsing it off with fresh water. 





DUTCH MARRIAGES. 


yy it possible that even the young of the sober- 
minded Dutchmen fall in love? Young peo- 
ple do fall in love in the customary manner, and 
the swain makes his offer without any intermedi- 
ary assistance. A marriage of convenience is an 
unheard-of thing. Conseut of parents, however, 
is necessary, for without it the marriage of per- 
sons, even up to the age of thirty, may be de- 
clared absolutely null and void; but any one 
who is more than twenty-one has a legal means 
of bringing a recalcitrant parent to reason. 
When all that delightful private arrangement has 
been made, and consent of parents obtained, 
the engagement soon gets abroad, and the young 
couple have to go in company to make calls upon 
his friends and her friends. The proverbial slip 
*twixt cup and lip is not unknown in Holland as 
elsewhere ; nevertheless, this system of making 
formal engaged calls certainly does tend to pre- 
vent a rupture upon slight grounds; for it is a 
matter of no small embarrassment to call upon 
the same people a second time and ceremoniously 
introduce sweetheart number two! It is held to 
be part of a lover’s duties to accompany his mis- 
tress to parties and balls, and also his right and 
pleasure to take her to theatres and concerts un- 
accompanied by a chaperon; but he is seldom 
asked to pay a visit in the same house with her 
for more than the day. Lovers always choose 
the house and buy the furniture together during 
the courtship. When the time comes the two go 
together alone to the town-hall for the ‘‘ aan- 
teekening” or betrothal. ‘This is merely a pub- 
lic notice of the intention to marry, and is given 
in writing. The notice is then put into a kind 
of box, protected by brass wire, and placed for 
some time in a conspicuous part of the hall. 
Bans are also published in church. A run- 
away match is held to be thoroughly disgraceful, 
is accomplished with difficulty, and seldom at- 
tempted. Friends now, in place of wedding- 
cards, receive by post a lithographed document 
announcing the aanteekening. On the first Sun- 
day afternoon subsequent to this the bruid and 
bruidgom, who are thus called in the interval 
between the aanteekening and the wedding-day, 
hold a grand reception in the drawing-room of 
the father of the bruid. A sofa, sometimes gayly 
decorated with flowers and evergreens, being oc- 
cupied by the two; the bruid’s relations range 
themselves at his right hand, the bruidgom’s at 
hers. ‘The bruid wears her wedding-dress, veil, 
and orange wreath on this occasion, and the 
compauy generally are in gala costume. Visit- 
ors then, when announced, march up between 
the two opposite lines of relations, and make 
pretty speeches to the happy pair, and, after 
having intrusted themselves for a short time to 
the care of the bruidsmeisjes, who, dressed for 
the occasion, show the presents, placed upon a 
table at the other end of the room, and offer 
hippocras and sweets called ‘‘ bruidssuikers,” and 
cake, make a rapid departure, and are succeeded 
by others. The wedding commonly takes place 
on the ‘Thursday week after reception Sunday, 
and during the interval balls and parties are 
given in honor of the young couple. On the ap- 
pointed day of the wedding-party bruid and 
bruidgom, going alone in the first carriage, make 
first for the town-hall. ‘The burgomaster mar- 
ries them, makes a little speech, and receives 
their signatures; to all this there must be four 
witnesses. ‘Then to church in the same order. 
‘The party having assembled in a sort of vestry, 
the bruidgom gives his right arm to the bruid, 
and leads the way to the chancel (reserved now- 
adays for marriages only) or to the body of the 
church in front of the pulpit. Here the pair seat 
themselves upon a central sofa, and relations 
range themselves as at the aanteekening recep- 
tion. ‘The ceremony is simple, the couple being 
already married. After a hymn has been sung 
they merely have to acknowledge the fact of 
marriage in answer to the clergyman, and hav- 
ing advanced to two kneeling-chairs ready placed 
a few steps in front, receive a blessing from him 
and a short exhortation. No ring is used, but 
one is sometimes worn subsequently. The new 
husband then gives his left arm to his wife and 
leads the way home again. ‘The wedding break- 
fast is a small affair, attended by very near re- 
lations only, and the happy pair slip off without 
adieux as soon as possible. ‘The wedding dress 
is never worn again in its original state. Settle- 


ments seem to be in full accord with the Code 
Napoleon. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avtuor or “‘Lapy AvupLey’s Szoret,” Eto, 





CHAPTER XVI. 


LORD CALDERWOOD IS THE CAUSE OF INCON- 
VENIENCE, 


Tue preparations for the wedding went on 
gayly, and whatever inclination to revolt may 
have lurked in George Fairfax’s breast, he made 
no sign. Since his insolent address that night in 
the corridor he had scarcely spoken to Clarissa ; 
but he kept a furtive watch upon her, notwith- 
standing, and she knew it, and sickened under it 
as under an evil influence. He was very angry 
with her—she was fully conscious of that—un- 
justifiably, unreasonably angry. More than once, 
when Mr. Granger was especially attentive, she 
had encountered a withering glance from those 
dark gray eyes; and she had been weak enough, 
wicked enough, perhaps, to try and make him 
perceive that Mr. Granger’s attentions were in no 
way pleasant to her. She could bear any thing 
better than that he should.think her capable of 
courting this man’s admiration. 

While this silent struggle was going on, and 
the date of the marriage growing nearer and 
nearer, Mr. Granger’s attentions became daily 
more marked. It was impossible even for Cla- 
rissa, preoccupied as she was by those other 
thoughts, to doubt that he admired her with 
something more than common admiration. Miss 
Granger's evident uneasiness and anger were in 
themselves sufficient to give emphasis to this 
fact. ‘That young lady, mistress of herself as 
she was upon most occasions, found the present 
state of things too much for her endurance. For 
the last ten years of her life, ever since she was 
a precocious damsel of twelve, brought to a pre- 
mature state of cultivation by an expensive for- 
cing apparatus of governesses and masters, she 
had been in the habit of assuring herself and her 
confidantes that her father would never marry 
again. She had a very keen sense of the impor- 
tance of wealth, and from that tender age of 
twelve or so upward she had been fully aware 
of the diminution her own position would under- 
go in the event of a second marriage, and the 
advent of a son to the house of Granger. Gov- 
ernesses and maid-servants had perhaps impress- 
ed this upon her at some still earlier stage of her 
existence ; but from this time upward she had 
needed nothing to remind her of the fact, and 
she had watched her father with an unwearying 
vigilance. 

More than once, strong-minded and practical 
as he was, she hadseenhimindanger. Attract- 
ive widows and dashing spinsters had marked 
him for their prey, and he had seemed not quite 
adamant; but the hour of peril had passed, and 
the widow or the spinster had gone her way, with 
all her munitions of war expended, and Daniel 
Granger still unscathed. ‘This time it was very 
different. Mr. Granger showed an interest in 
Clarissa which he had never before exhibited in 
any member of her sex since he wooed and won 
the first Mrs. Granger; and as his marriage had 
been by no means a romantic affair, but rather a 
prudential arrangement made and entered upon 
by Daniel Granger the elder, iron-master, of Shef- 
field, on the one part, and Thomas Talloway, 
cotton-spinner, of Manchester, on the other part, 
it is doubtful whether Miss Sophy Talloway had 
ever in her antenuptial days engrossed so much 
of his attention. 

Having no one else at Hale towhom she could 
venture to unbosom herself, Miss Granger was 
fain to make a confidante of her maid, although 
she did not, as a general rule, affect familiarity 
with servants. This maid, who was a mature 
damsel of five-and-thirty or upward, and a most 
estimable Church-of-England person, had been 
with Miss Granger for a great many years; had 
curled her hair for her when she wore it in a 
crop, and even remembered her in her last edi- 
tion of pinafores. Some degree of familiarity 
therefore might be excused, and the formal So- 
phia would now and then expand a little in her 
intercourse with Warman. 

One night, a very little while before Lady 
Geraldine’s wedding-day, the cautious Warman, 
while brushing Miss Granger's long, straight, light 
brown hair, ventured to suggest that her mistress 
looked out of spirits. Had she said that Sophia 
looked excessively cross she would scarcely have 
been beside the mark. 

‘¢ Well, Warman,” Miss Granger replied, in 
rather a shrewish tone, ‘‘I am out of spirits. I 
have been very much annoyed this evening by 
papa’s attentions to—by the designing conduct 
of a young lady here.” 

‘*T think I can guess who the young lady is, 
miss,” Warman answered, shrewdly. 

‘*Oh, I suppose so,” cried Sophia, giving her 
head an angry jerk, which almost sent the brush 
out of her abigail’s hand: ‘‘ servants know every 
thing.” 

‘* Well, you see, miss, servants have eyes and 
ears, and they can’t very well help using them. 
People think we're inquisitive and prying if we 
venture to see things going on under our very 
noses; and so hypocrisy gets to be almost part 
of a servant’s education, and what people call 
a good servant is a smooth-faced creature that 
pretends to see nothing and to understand noth- 
ing. But my principles won’t allow of my stoop- 
ing to that sort of thing, Miss Granger, and 
what I think I say. 1 know my duty as a serv- 
ant, and I know the value of my own immortal 
soul as a human being.” 

‘* How you do preach, Warman! Who wants 
you to be a hypocrite?” exclaimed Sophia, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Jt’s always -provoking to hear that 
one’s affairs have been talked over by a herd of 
servants; but I suppose it’s inevitable. And 
pray what have they been saying about papa ?” 








‘Well, miss, I’ve heard a good deal of talk 
of one kind and another. You see your papa is 
looked upon as a great gentleman in the county, 
and people will talk about him. ‘There’s Norris, 
Lady Laura’s own footman, who’s a good deal 
in the drawing-room—really a very intelligent, 
well-brought-up young man, and, I am happy 
to say, not a dissenter. Norris takes a good 
deal of notice of what’s going on, and he has 
made a good many remarks upon your par’s at- 
tention to Miss Lovel. Looking at the position 
of the parties, you see, miss, it would be such 
a curious thing if it were to be brought round 
for that young lady to be mistress of Arden 
Court.” 

“* Good gracious me, Warman!” cried Sophia, 
aghast; ‘‘you don’t suppose that papa would 
marry again?” 

‘* Well, I can’t really say, miss. But when 
a gentleman of your par’s age pays so much at- 
tention to a lady young enough to be his daugh- 
ter, it generally ends that way.” 

There was evidently no consolation to be ob- 
tained from Warman, nor was that astute hand- 
maiden to be betrayed into any expression of 
opinion against Miss Lovel. It seemed to her 
more than probable that Clarissa Lovel might 
come before long to reign over the household at 
Arden, and the all-powerful Sophia sink to a 
minor position. Strong language of any kind 
was, therefore, likely to be dangerous. Hannah 
Warman valued her place, which was a good 
one, and would perhaps be still better under a 
more impulsive and generous mistress. The 
safest thing, therefore, was to close the conver- 
sation with one of those pious platitudes which 
Warman had always at her command. 

‘* Whatever may happen, miss, we are in the 
hands of Providence,” she said, solemnly ; ‘‘ and 
let us trust that things will be so regulated as to 
work for the good of our immortal souls. No 
one can go through life without trials, miss, 
and perhaps yours may be coming upon you 
now; but we know that such chastisements are 
intended for our benefit.” 

Sophia Granger had encouraged this kind of 
talk from the lips of Warman and other humble 
disciples too often to be able to object to it just 
now; but her temper was by no means improved 
by this conversation, and she dismissed her maid 
presently with a very cool good-night. 


On the third day before the wedding George 
Fairfax’s mother arrived at the Castle, in order 
to assist in this important event in her son’s life. 
Clarissa contemplated this lady with a peculiar 
interest, and was not a little wounded by the 
strange coldness with which Mrs. Fairfax greet- 
ed her upon her being introduced by Lady Laura 
to the new arrival, This coldness was all the 
more striking on account of the perfect urbanity 
of Mrs. Fairfax’s manners in a general way, 
and a certain winning gentleness which distin- 
guished her on most occasions. It seemed to 
Clarissa as if she recoiled with something like 
aversion at the sound of her name. 

‘*Miss Lovel of Arden Court, I believe ?” she 
said, looking at Lady Laura. 

“Yes; my dear Clarissa is the only daughter 
of the gentleman who, till lately, was owner of 


‘*T beg your pardon. 
had been any change.” 

And then Mrs, Fairfax continued her previous 
conversation with Lady Laura, as if anxious to 
have done with the subject of Miss Lovel. 

Nor in the three days before the wedding did 
she take any farther notice of Clarissa; a neg- 
lect the girl felt keenly; all the more so be- 
cause she was interested in spite of herself in this 
pale, faded lady of sixty, who still bore the traces 
of great beauty, and who carried herself with the 
grace of a queen. She had that air du fau- 
bourg which we hear of in the duchesses and 
marchionesses of a departed era in Parisian so- 
ciety—a serene and tranquil elegance which nev- 
er tries to be elegant, a perfect self-possession 
which never degenerates into insolence. 

In a party so large as that now assembled at 
Hale, this tacit avoidance of one person could 
scarcely be called a rudeness. It might so easily 
be accidental. Clarissa felt it, nevertheless, and 
felt somehow that it was not accidental. ‘Though 
she could never be any thing to George Fair- 
fax, though all possibility even of friendship was 
at an end between them, she would have liked 
to gain his mother’s regard. It was an idle wish, 
perhaps, but scarcely an unnatural one. 

She watched Mrs. Fairfax and Lady Geral- 
dine together. ‘The affection between those two 
was very evident. Never did the younger lady 
appear to greater advantage than in her inter- 
course with her future mother-in-law. All 
pride and coldness vanished in that society, and 
Geraldine Challoner became genial and wom- 


I did not know there 


nly. 

2 She has played her cards well,” Barbara 
Fermor said, maliciously. ‘‘It is the mother 
who has brought about this marriage.” 

If Mrs. Fairfax showed herself coldly disposed 
toward Clarissa, there was plenty of warmth on 
the parts of the Ladies Emily and Louisa, who 
arrived at the castle about the same time, and at 
once took a fancy to their sister’s protégée. 

‘* Laura has told us so much about you, Miss 
Lovel,” said Lady Louisa, ‘‘ and we mean to be 
very fond of you, if you will allow us; and, oh, 
please my we call you Clarissa? It is such a 
sweet name!” : 

Both these ladies had passed that fearful turn- 
ing-point in woman’s life, her thirtieth birthday, 
and had become only more gushing and enthusi- 
astic with increasing years. ‘They were very 
much like Lady Laura, had all her easy good- 
nature and liveliness, and were more or less 
afraid of the stately Geraldine. ; 

“Do you know, we are quite glad she is going 
to be married at last,” Lady Emily said in a 
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confidential tone to Clarissa; ‘‘ for she has kept 
up a kind of frigid atmosphere at home that I 
really believe has helped to frighten away all our 
admirers. Men of the present day don’t like that 
kind of thing. It went out of fashion in England 
with King Charles I., I think, and in France with 
Louis XIV. You know how badly the royal 
h hold behaved ing home from his funer- 
al, laughing and talking and all that. I believe 
it arose from their relief at thinking that the 
king of forms and ceremonies was dead. We 
always have our nicest little parties — kettle- 
drums, and suppers after the opera, and all that 
sort of thing—when Geraldine is away; for we 
can do any thing with papa.” 

The great day came, and the heavens were 
propitious. A fine, clear September day, with 
a cold wind and a warm sun. A day upon which 
the diaphanous costumes of the bride-maids might 
be a shade too airy ; but not a stern or cruel day, 
to tinge their young noses with a frosty hue, or 
blow the crinkles out of their luxuriant hair. 

The bride-maids were the Ladies Emily and 
Louisa Challoner, the two Misses Fermor, Miss 
Granger, and Clarissa, six in all; a moderation 
which Lady Laura was inclined to boast of as 
a kind of Spartan simplicity. ‘They were all to 
be dressed alike, in white, with bonnets that 
seemed composed of waxen-looking white heath- 
er, and tremulous harebells, and with blue sashes 
to match the harebells. The dresses were Lady 
Laura’s inspiration. They had come to her al- 
most in her sleep, she declared, when she had 
well-nigh despaired of realizing her vague de- 
sires ; and Clarissa’s costume was, like the ball- 
dress, a present from her benefactress. 

The nine-o’clock breakfast—a meal that began 
at nine and rarely ended till eleven—was hur- 
ried over in the most uncomfortable and desulto- 
ry manner on this eventful morning. The prin- 
cipals in the great drama did not appear at all, 
and Clarissa and Miss Granger were the only 
two bride-maids who could spare half an hour 
from the cares of the toilette. The rest break- 
fasted in the seclusion of their several apart- 
ments, with their hair in crimping-pins. Miss 
Granger was too perfect a being to crinkle her 
hair, or to waste three hours on dressing, even 
for a wedding. Lady Laura showed herself 
among her guests, for a quarter of an hour or so, 
in a semi-hysterical flutter ; so anxious that every 
thing should go off well, so fearful that some- 
thing might happen, she knew not what, to throw 
the machinery of her arrangements out of gear. 

‘*T suppose it’s only a natural feeling on such 
an occasion as this,” she said, ‘‘ but I really do feel 
as if something were going to happen. Things 
have gone on so smoothly up to this morning— 
no disappointments from milliners, no stupid mis- 
takes on the part of those railway people—every 
thing has gone upon velvet; and, now it is com- 
ing to the crisis, 1 am quite nervous.” 

Of course every one declared that this was per- 
fectly natural, and recommended his or her fa- 
vorite specific—a few drops of sal-volatile—a li- 
queur-glass of dry Curagoa—red lavender—chlo- 
rodyne—and so on; and then Lady Laura laughed 





and called herself absurd, and hurried away to - 


array herself in a pearl-colored silk, half smoth- 
ered by puffings of pale pink areophane and Brus- 
sels lace flounces; a dress that was all pearly 
gray and rose and white, like the sky at early 
morning. 

Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Granger, with some mili- 
tary men and country squires, took their breakfast 
as calmly as if a wedding were part of the daily 
business of life. Miss Granger exhibited a polite 
indifference about the great event ; Clarissa was 
pale and nervous, not able to give much atten- 
tion to Daniel Granger, who had contrived to sit 
next her that morning, and talked to her a good 
deal, with an apparent unconsciousness of the 
severe gaze of his daughter, who sat exactly op- 
posite to him. She had a feeling as if she had 
been acting a part in a tragedy, the end whereof 
was near at hand. 

She was glad to make her toilette an excuse 
for leaving Mr. Granger; but once in the sanc- 
tuary of her own room, she sat down in an ab- 
sent manner, and made no attempt to begin 
dressing. Fosset, the maid, found her there at 
a quarter past ten o’clock—the ceremony was to 
take place at eleven—and gave a cry of horror 
at seeing the toilette uncommenced. 

a gracious me, miss! what have you 
been thinking of? Your hair not begun nor 
nothing! I've been almost torn to bits with one 
and another—Miss Fermor’s maid bothering for 
long hair-pins and narrow black ribbon; and 
Jane Roberts—Lady Emily Challoner’s maid— 
who really never has any thing handy, wanting 
half the things out of my work-box—or I should 
have been with you ever so long ago. My lady 
would be in a way if you were late.” 

“T think my hair will do very well as it is, 
Fosset,” Clarissa said, listlessly. 

‘**Lor’, no, miss; not in that dowdy way. It 
don’t half show it off.” 

Clarissa seated herself before the dressing-table 
with an air of resignation rather than interest, 
and the expeditious Fosset began her work. It 
was done very speedily—that wealth of hair was 
80 easy to dress ; there was no artful manipulation 
of long hair-pins and black ribbon needed to 
unite borrowed tresses with real ones. ‘Ihe dress 
was put on, and Clarissa was invited to look at 
herself in the cheval-glass. 

“T do wish you had a bit more color in your 
cheeks to-day, miss,” Fosset said, with rather a 
vexed air. ‘‘ Not that I’d recommend you any 
of their vinegar rouges, or ineffaceable blooms, or 
any thing of that kind. But I don’t think I ever 
saw you look so pale. One would think you 
were going to-be married, instead of Lady Geral- 
dine. She's as cool as a cucumber this morning, 
Sarah Thompson told me just now. You can’t 
put her out easily.” 

The carriages were driving up to the great 
door by this time. It was about twenty minutes 








to eleven, and in ten minutes more the procession 
would be starting. Hale church was within five 
minutes’ drive of the Castle. 

Clarissa went fluttering down to the drawing- 
room, where she supposed people would assemble. 
There was no one there but Mr. Granger, who 
was stalking up and down the spacious room, 
dressed in the newest and stiffest of coats and 
waistcoats, and looking as if he were going 
to assist at a private hanging. Miss Lovel felt 
almost inclined to run away at sight of him. 
The man seemed to pursue her somehow; and 
since that night when George Fairfax had offered 
her his mocking congratulations Mr. Granger’s 
attentions had been particularly repugnant to her. 

She could not draw k, however, without 
positive rudeness, and it was only a question of 
five minutes; so she went in, and entered upon 
an interesting little conversation about the weath- 
er. It was still fine; there was no appearance 
of rain; a most auspicious day, really ; and so 
on—from Mr. Granger ; to which novel remarks 
Clarissa assented meekly. 

‘*'There are people who attach a good deal of 
significance to that kind of thing,” he said, 
presently. ‘* For my own part, if I were going 
to be married to the woman I loved, I should 
care little how black the sky above us might be. 
‘That sounds rather romantic for me, doesn’t it? 
A man of fifty has no right to feel like that.” 

This he said with a half-bitter laugh. Clarissa 
was spared the trouble of answering by the en- 
trance of more bride-maids—Lady Louisa Chal- 
loner and Miss Granger—with three of the mili- 
tary men, who wore hot-house flowers in their but- 
ton-holes, and were altogether arrayed like the 
lilies of the field, but who had rather the air of 
considering this marriage business a tiresome 
interruption to the partridge-shooting. 

‘*T suppose we are going to start directly,” 
cried Lady Louisa, who was a fluttering creature 
of three-and-thirty, always eager to flit from one 
scene to another. ‘‘ If we don’t, I really think 
we shall be late; and there is some dreadful law, 
isn’t there, to prevent people being married after 
eleven o’clock ?” 

** After twelve,” Mr. Granger answered, in his 
matter-of-fact way. ‘‘ Lady Geraldine has am- 
ple margin for delay.” 

‘*But why not after twelve?” asked Lady 
Louisa, with a childish air: ‘‘why not in the 
afternoon or evening, if one liked? What can 
be the use of such a ridiculous law? One might 
as well live in Russia.” 

She fluttered to one of the windows and looked 
out. 

“There are all the carriages. How well the 
men look! Laura must have spent a fortune 
in white ribbon and gloves for them. And the 
horses, dear things !”—a woman of Lady Louisa’s 
stamp is generally enthusiastic about horses, it is 
such asafe thing—‘‘ they look as if they knew it 
was a wedding. Oh, good gracious!” 

‘* What is the matter, Lady Louisa?” 

‘* A man from the railway, with a telegram— 
yes, I am sure it’s a telegram! Do you know, 
I have such a horror of telegrams! I always 
fancy they mean illness—or death—or something 
dreadful. Very absurd of me, isn't it? And I 
dare say this is only a message about some de- 
layed parcel, or some one who was to be here and 
can’t come, or something of that kind.” 

The room was full of idle people by this time. 
Every one went to the open window and stared 
down at the man who had brought the telegram. 
He had given his message, and was standing on 
the broad flight of steps before the Castle door, 
waiting for the return of the official who had 
taken it. Whether the electric wires had brought 
the tidings of some great calamity or a milliner’s 
apology for a delayed bonnet it was impossible to 
guess. ‘The messenger stood there, stolid and 
impenetrable, and there was nothing to be di- 
vined from his aspect. 

But presently, while a vague anxiety pos- 
sessed almost every one present, there came from 
the staircase without a sudden cry of woe—a 
woman's shriek, long and shrill—a cry as ominous 
as the banshee’s wail itself. ‘There was a rush 
to the door, and the women crowded out in a 
distracted way. Lady Laura was fainting in 
her husband's arms, and George Fairfax was 
standing near her reading a telegram. 

People had not long to wait for the evil news. 
Lord Calderwood had been seized with a para- 
lytic stroke—his third attack—at ten o’clock the 
previous night, and had expired at half past eight 
that morning. There could be no wedding that 
day—nor for many days and weeks to come. 

**Oh, Geraldine, my poor Geraldine, let me 
go to her!” cried Lady Laura, disengaging her- 
self from her husband’s arms, and rushing up 
stairs. Mr. Armstrong hurried after her. 

‘Laura, my sweet girl, don’t agitate your- 
self; consider yourself,” he cried, and followed, 
with Lady Louisa sobbing and wailing behind 
him. Geraldine had not left her room yet. 
The ill news was to find her on the threshold, 
calm and lovely in the splendor of her bridal 
dress, 





CHAPTER XVII. 


‘¢*rIg DEEPEST WINTER IN LORD TIMON’S 
PURSE.” 


BeEroreE nightfall—before the evening which 
was to have been enlivened by a dinner-party and 
a carpet-dance, and while bride and bridegroom 
should have been speeding southward to that no- 
ble Kentish mansion which his uncle had lent 
George Fairfax—before the rooks flew homeward 
across the woods beyond Hale—there had been 
a general flight from the Castle. People were anx- 
ious to leave the mourners alone with their grief, 
and even the most intimate felt more or less in 
the way, though Mr. Armstrong entreated that 
there might be no hurry, no inconvenience for 
any one. 





‘** Poor Laura won’t be fit to be seen for a day 
or two,” he said, ‘‘and, of course, I shall have 
to go up to town for the funeral; but that need 
make no difference. Hale is large enough for 
every one, and it will be a comfort to her by- 
and-by to find her friends round her.” 

Through all that dreary day Lady Laura wan- 
dered about her morning-room, alternately sob- 
bing and talking of her father to those chosen 
friends with whom she held little interviews. 
Her sisters Louisa and Emily were with her for 
the greater part of the time, echoing her lam- 
entations like a feeble chorus. Geraldine kept 
her room, and would see no one—not even him 
who was to have been her bridegroom, and who 
might have supposed that he had the chiefest 
right to console her in this sudden affliction. 

Clarissa spent more than an hour with Lady 
Laura, listening with a tender interest to her 
praises of the departed. It seemed as if no eld- 
erly nobleman—more or less impecunious for the 
last twenty years of his life—had ever supported 
such a load of virtues as Lord Calderwood had 
carried with him to the grave. To praise him 
inordinately was the only consolation his three 
daughters could find in the first fervor of their 
grief. ‘Time was when they had been apt to 
confess to one another that papa was occasionally 
rather ‘‘ trying,” a vague expression which scarce- 
ly involved a lapse of filial duty on the part of 
the grumbler. But to hear them to-day one 
would have supposed that they had never been 
tried ; that life with Lord Calderwood in a small 
house in Chapel Street, Mayfair, had been alto- 
gether a halcyon existence. 

Clarissa listened reverently, believing implic- 
itly in the merits of the newly lost, and did 
her best to console her kind friend during the 
hour Mr. Armstrong allowed her to spend with 
Lady Laura. At the end of that time he came 
and solemnly fetched her away, after a pathetic 
farewell. 

**You must come to me again, Clary, and 


very, very soon,” said my lady, embracing her. © 


**T only wish Fred would let you stay with me 
now. You would be a great comfort.” 

‘*My dearest Lady Laura, it is better not. 
You have your sisters.” 

“Yes, they are very good; but.I wanted you 
to stay, Clary. I had such plans for you. Oh, 
by-the-bye, the Grangers will be going back to- 
day, I suppose. Why should they not take you 
with them in their great traveling carriage ?— 
Frederick, will you arrange for the Grangers to 
take Clarissa home?” cried Lady Laura to her 
husband, who was hovering near the door. In 
the midst of her grief my lady brightened a little 
with the idea of managing something, even so 
small a matter as this. 

“* Of course, my dear,” replied the affectionate 
Fred. ‘‘Granger shall take Miss Lovel home. 
And now I must positively hurry her away; all 
this talk and excitement is so bad for you.” 

**T must see the Fermors before they go. 
You'll let me see the Fermors, Fred ?” 

** Well, well, I'll bring them just to say good- 
by—that’s all.—Come along, Miss Lovel.” 

Clarissa followed him along the corridors. 

**Oh, if you please, Mr. Armstrong,” she said, 
**T did not like to worry Lady Laura, but I 
— so much rather go home alone in a 

ly. ” 
**Nonsense! the Grangers can take you. 
You could have Laura’s brougham, of course ; 
but if she wants you to go with the Grangers, 
you must go. Her word is law, and she’s sure 
to ask me about it by-and-by. She's a wonder- 
ful woman; thinks of every thing.” 

They met Mr. and Miss Granger presently, 
dressed for the journey. 

**Oh, if you please, Granger, I want you to 
take Miss Lovel home in your carriage. You've 
plenty of room, I know.” ‘ 

Sophia looked as if she would have liked to 
say that there was no room, but her father’s face 
quite flushed with pleasure. 

‘*T shall be only too happy,” he said, ‘‘if Miss 
Lovel will trust herself to our care.” 

‘*And perhaps you'll explain to her father 
what has happened, and how sorry we are to lose 
her, and so on.” 

**Certainly, my dear Armstrong. I shall 
make a point of seeing Mr. Lovel in order to 
do so.” 

So Clarissa had a seat in Mr. Granger’s luxu- 
rious carriage, the proprietor whereof sat oppo- 
site to her, admiring the pale patrician face, and 
wondering a little what that charm was which 
made it seem to him more beautiful than any 
other countenance he had ever looked upon. 
They did not talk much, Mr. Granger only mak- 
ing a few stereotyped remarks about the uncer- 
tainties of this life, or occasionally pointing out 
some feature of the landscape to Clarissa. The 
horses went at a splendid pace. ‘Their owner 
would have preferred a slower transit. 

**Remember, Miss Lovel,” he said, as they 
approached the village of Arden, ‘‘you have 
promised to come and see us.” 

** You are very good; but I go out so little; 
and papa is always averse to my visiting.” 

‘* But he can’t be that any more after allowing 
you to stay at the Castle, or he will offend com- 
moner folks, like Sophy and me, by his exclu- 
siveness. Besides, he told me he wished Sophy 
and you to be good friends. I am sure he will 
let you come to us. When shall it be? Shall 
we say to-morrow, before luncheon—at twelve or 
one, say? I will show you what I’ve done for 
the house in the morning, and Sophy can take 
you over her schools and cottages in the after- 
noon.” 

Sophia Granger made no attempt to second 
this proposition ; but her father was so eager and 
decisive that it seemed quite impossible for Cla- 
rissa to say no. 

‘*Tf papa will let me come,” she said, doubt- 
fully. 

a Oh, I am quite sure he will not refuse after 





what he was good enough to say to me,” replied 
Mr. Granger ; ‘“‘ and if he does not feel equal to 
going about with us in the morning, I hope we 
shall be able to persuade him to come to dinner.” 

They were at the little rustic gate before Mill 
Cottage by this time. How small the place look- 
ed after Hale Castle! but not without a prettiness 
of its own. The Virginia creeper was reddening 
on the wall; the casement windows open to the 
air and sunshine. Ponto ran out directly the 
gate was opened—first to bark at the carriage, 
and then to leap joyously about Clarissa, over- 
powering her with a fond canine welcome. 

**You will come in with us, Sophia?” asked 
her father, when he had alighted and handed 
Clarissa out of the carriage. 

“T think not, papa. You can’t want me; 
and this dreadful morning has given me a wretch- 
ed headache.” 

**T thought there was something amiss. It 
would be more respectful to Mr. Lovel for you 
to come in. I dare say he'll excuse you, how- 
ever, when he hears you are ill.” 

Clarissa held out her hand, which Miss Gran- 
ger took with an almost obvious reluctance ; and 
the two young ladies said ‘‘ Good-by” to each 
other without a word from Sophia about the en- 
gagement for the next day. 

‘They found Mr. Lovel in his favorite sitting- 
room ; not dreaming over a Greek play or a vol- 
ume of Bentley, as it was his custom to do, but 
seriously engaged with a number of open letters 
and papers scattered on the writing-table before 
him—papers that looked alarmingly like trades- 
men’s bills. He was taken by surprise on the 
entrance of Clarissa and her companion, and 
swept the papers into an open drawer with rather 
a nervous hand. 

‘** My dear Clarissa, this is quite unexpected! 
—Howdo you do, Mr. Granger? How very good 
of you to bring my little girl over to see me! 
Will you take that chair by the window? Iwas 
deep in a file of accounts when you came in. A 
man must examine his affairs sometimes, howev- 
er small his household may be. Well, Clary, 
what news of our kind friends at the Castle? 
Why, bless my soul, this is the wedding-day, 
isn’t it? I had quite forgotten the date. Has 
any thing happened ?” 

**Yes, papa; there has been a great misfor- 
tune, and the wedding is put off.” 

Between them Mr. Granger and Clarissa ex- 
plained the state of affairs at the Castle. Mr. 
Lovel seemed really shocked by the intelligence 
of the Earl’s death. 

**Poor Calderwood! He and I were great 
friends thirty years ago. I suppose it’s nearly 
twenty since I last saw him. He was one of the 
handsomest men I ever knew—Lady Geraldine 
takes after him—and when he was in the diplo- 
matic service had really a very brilliant career 
before him ; but he missed it somehow. Had al. 
ways rather a frivolous mind, I fancy, and a 
want of perseverance. Poor Calderwood! And 
so he is gone! How old could he have been? 
Not much over sixty, I believe. I'll look into 
Debrett presently.” 

As soon as he could decently do so after this 
Mr. Granger urged his invitation for the next 
day. 

**Oh, certainly, by all means. Clary shall 
come to you as early as you like. It will be a 
great relief for her from the dullness of this place. 
And—well—yes, if you insist upon it, I'll join 
you at dinner. But you see what a perfect re- 
cluse Iam. There will be no one else, I sup- 
pose?” 

**You have only to say that you wish it, and 
there shall be no one else,” Mr. Granger answer- 
ed, courteously. 

Never had he been so anxious to propitiate 
any one. People had courted him more or less 
all his life ; and here he was almost suing for the 
acquaintance of this broken-down spendthrift— 
a man whom he had secretly despised until now. 

On this assurance Mr. Lovel consented to dine 
with his neighbor for the first time; and Mr. 
Granger, having no excuse for farther lingering, 
took his departure, remembering all at once that 
he had such a thing as a daughter waiting for 
him in the carriage outside. 

He went, and Clarissa took up the thread of 
her old life just where she had dropped it. Her 
father was by no means so gracious or agreeable 
to-day as he had been during his brief visit to 
Hale Castle. He took out his tradesmen’s let- 
ters and bills when Mr. Granger was gone, and 
went on with his examination of them, groaning 
aloud now and then, or sometimes stopping to 
rest his head on his hands, with a dreary, long- 
drawn sigh. Clarissa would have been very 
glad to offer her sympathy, to utter some word 
of comfort, but there was something in her fa- 
ther’s aspect which forbade any injudicious ap- 
proach. She sat by the open window with a 
book in her hand, but not reading, waiting pa- 
tiently in the hope that he would share his 
troubles with her by-and-by. 

He went on with his work for about an hour, 
and then tied the papers in a bundle with a hasty, 
impatient air. 

*¢ Arithmetic is no use in such a case as mine,” 
he said; ‘‘no man can make fifty pounds pay a 
hundred. I suppose it must end in the bank- 
ruptey court. It will be only our last humilia- 
tion—the culminating disgrace.” 

‘*The bankruptcy court! Oh, papa!” cried 
Clarissa, piteously. 

She had a very vague idea as to what bank- 
ruptey meant, but felt that it was something un- 
utterably shameful—the next thing to a criminal 
offense. 

‘** Better men than I have gone through it,” 
Mr. Lovel went on, with a sigh, and without the 
faintest notice of his-daughter’s dismay ; ‘‘ but [ 
couldn’t stand Arden and Holborough after that 
degradation. I must go abroad, to some dull old 
town in the south of France, where I could have 
my books and decent wine, and where, as 1egards 
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every thingelse, Ishould 
be in a living grave.” 

**But they would 
never make you bank- 
rupt, surely, papa!” 
Clarissa exclaimed, in 
the same piteous tone. 

** They would never 
make me bankrupt!” 
echoed her father, fret- 
fully. ‘‘ What do you 
mean by they? You 
talk like a baby, Claris- 
sa. Do you suppose 
that tradesmen and 
bankers and‘ bill - dis- 
counters would have 
more merey upon me 
than upon other peo- 
ple? They may give 
me more time than they 
would give another man, 
a, because they 

now I have some pride 
of race, and would coin 
my heart's blood rather 
than adopt expedients 
that other men make 
light of; but when they 
know there is no more 
to be got out of me they 
will do their worst. It 
is only a question of 
time.” 

** Are you very much 
in debt, papa?” Clarissa 
asked, timidly, antici- 
pating a rebuff. 

**No; thatis the most 
confounded part of the 
business. My liabilities 
only amount to a few 
pitifulhundreds, When 
I sold Arden—and I did 
not do that till I was 
obliged, you may be- 
lieve—the bulk of the purchase-money went to 
the mortgagees. With the residue—a paltry sum 
—I bought myself an annuity: a transaction 
which I was able to conclude upon better terms 
than most men of my age, on account of my pre- 
carious health, and to which I was most strong- 
ly urged by my legal advisers. On this I have 
existed, or tried to exist, ever since; but the in- 
come has not been sufficient even for the main- 
tenance of this narrow household. If I lived in 
agarret, I must live like a gentleman, and should 
be always at the mercy of my servants. These 
are honest enough, I dare say, but I have no 
power of checking my expenditure. And then I 
had your schooling to pay for—no small amount, 
I assure you.” 





SUMMER FLOWERS,—[Sze Porm, Pace 410.] 


‘‘Thank Heaven that is over, papa. And 
now, if you would only let me go out as a gov- 
erness, 1 might be some help to you instead of a 
burden.” . 

‘*'There’s time enough to think of that. You 
are not much of a burden to me at present. I 
don’t suppose you add many pounds a year to 
the expenses of this house. - And if I have to 
face the inevitable, and see my name in the Ga- 
zette, we must begin life again upon a smaller 
scale, and in a cheaper place—some ont-of-the- 
way corner of France or Belgium. ‘The govern- 
ess notion:will keep till I am dead. You can al- 
ways be of some use to me as a companion, if 
you choose.” : 

This was quite a concession. Clarissa came 











over to. her father’s chair, and laid her hand ca- 
ressingly upon his shoulder. . 

‘*My dear father,” she said; in a low, sweet 
voice, ‘‘ you make me almost happy in spite of 
our troubles. I wish for nothing better than to 
stay with you always. And by-and-by, if we 
have to live abroad, where you need not be so 
particular about our name, I may be able to help 
you a.littlke—by means of art or music—without 
leaving home. I think I could be happy any 
where with you, papa, if you would only love 
me a little.” 

That appeal touched a heart not easily moved. 
Marmaduke Lovel put his hand—such a slender, 
feminine hand—into his daughter’s with an af- 
fectionate pressure. 





‘Poor child!” he 
said,sadly. ‘‘It would 
be hard if I couldn’t love 
you a little. But you 
were born under an evil 
star, Clarissa, and hith- 
erto.perhaps I have tried 
to shut my heart against 
you. I won't do that 
any more. Whatever 
affection is in me to give 
shall be yours. God 
knows I have no reason 
to withhold it, nor any 
other creature on this 
earth on whom to *be- 
stow it. God knows it 
is a new thing for me 





for.” 

There was a melan- 
choly in his tone which 
touched his daughter 


have struck the key- 
note of his life in those 
few words: a disap- 
pointed, unsuccessful 
life; a youth in which 
there had been some 
hidden cause for the un- 
genial temper of his mid- 
dle age. 

It was nearly six 
o'clock by this time, and 
Clarissa strolled into 
the garden with her fa- 
ther while the table 





ner. There were faint 
glimpses of red and yel- 
low here and _ there 


Arden Court, but it 
still seemed summer- 
time. The late roses 
were in full bloom in Mr. Lovel’s fertile garden, 
the rosy apples were brightening in the orchard, 
the plums purpling on a crumbling old red-brick 
wall that bounded the narrow patch of kitchen- 


garden. Yes, even after Hale Castle, the place . 


seemed pretty; and a pang went through Cla- 
rissa’s heart as she thought that this, too, they 
might have to leave; even this humble home 
was not secure to them. 


Father and daughter dined together very . 


pleasantly. Clarissa had been made quite hap- 
py by her father’s unwonted tenderness, and Mr. 
Lovel was in tolerable spirits in spite of that 
dreary afternoon’s labor, that hopeless task of 
trying to find out some elastic quality in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 














THE LEGEND OF RHOSBERRY TOPPING.—[Szz Porm, Pace 410.) 
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Fig. 11.—Brussets 
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Ladies’ Straw Hats. 


Tuese hats are of light and 
dark English straw, Brussels, 
Italian straw, Neapolitan, etc. 
The trimming consists of gros 
grain ribbon, tulle, velvet, lace, 
gauze, flowers, feathers, etc. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Wuirte Nra- 
POLITAN Hat, trimmed with 
black lace, black figured tulle, 
bias strips and bows of blue 
gros grain, and a tuft 
of corn-poppies with 
wheat. A black elas- 
tic braid holds the 
hatin place. Fig. 2 
shows the hat un- 
trimmed. 

Fig. 3.—FLoren- 
TINE Straw Hat, 
bound with black vel- 
vet. The trimming 
consists of corn-col- 
ored gros grain rib- 
— two inches and a 

alf wide, and corn- 
colored silk gauze, which is partly ar- ag eR Bon 
ranged in puffs and partly falls at the [See Fig. 1.] 
back in a scarf three-quarters of a yard ; : 
wide and a yard long. ‘The bottom of this scarf is hemmed an inch 
and a quarter wide. Tuft of red, white, and yellow wild roses. 

Fig. 4. — YELLow 
Ene isu Straw Hat. 
The trimming consists 
of green gros grain 
ribbon three inches 
and a quarter wide, 
and a strip of green 
silk gauze of the same 
width, wound together 
as shown by the illus- 


Figs. 8-12 are untrimmed. 

Fig. 8.— YELtow ENGLISH 
Straw Har. 

Fig. 9.— YELLtow ENGLISH 
Straw Pamera Har. 

Fig. 10.— Florentine Straw 
Hat. 

Fig. 11.—Brussets Straw 

AT. 

Fig. 12.—Licut Brown 
ENGLIsH Straw Har. 





SNAKES IN 
IRELAND. 


OMEBODY once 
wrote a book upon 
ie § popular errors. We do 
1 not know whether it 
passed through many 
: editions—in fact, we doubt it; for some pop- 
Fig. 12. ular errors which have held ground from time 
ENGLISH STRAW Hat. | immemorial seem as firmly set as ever. ‘There 

are some pleasing delusions which people love 
to cling to, and the correction of them, like the proverbial good advice of 
friends, is generally thrown away. With reference to the well-known tradition 
among the Irish peasants, that serpents can not exist in Ireland, a correspond- 
ent informs us of the unfortunate fact that not only do serpents and frogs man- 
age to exist in Ireland, but, 
worse still, that they absolute- 
ly swarm, the latter especially, 
in the country districts—nota- 
bly.in the County Dublin and 
Queen’s County. It is com- 
monly supposed that if any ad- 
venturous spirit took the trouble 
to introduce a few of the rep- 
tiles, he would find it labor lost. 


Fig. 7.—Ene.isu Straw Hat 
witH REVERS. 
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PeRcALE WALKING Dress. 
For pattern and se ate 
see a iar npe No. IV., 
gs. 11 and 12, 


Piqué Wakine Dress. Linen Watxkine Dress. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 3-8. 
tration, a bow of gauze and gros grain 
ribbon with long fringed ends, and a 
tuft of green grasses and daisies. 

Fig. 5.—Biack Nearouiran Hat, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon two 
inches wide, black ostrich feathers, and 
a long drooping spray of poppies, as 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 6.— Brack Enerisn Straw 
Hat, trimmed with black gros grain 
ribbon, heron feathers, ostrich feathers, 
and red flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Brown Enciisu Straw 
Hat with Revers. The edge of this 
hat is bound with brown velvet, and 
the revers are covered with the same. 
The remaining-trimming consists of a 
twisted bias strip, and of bows with ends 

2 of brown velvet, trimmed with brown 


But as the snakes are there, and old authori- 
ties maintain that Ireland was free from them 
until comparatively recent times, the fact re- 
mains that somebody must have imported 
them. One account gives it out that they 
were first propagated from spawn introduced 
as an experiment in 1696 by a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin; another, that a gen- 
tleman imported a number of vipers from En- 
gland into Wexford about the year 1797, but 
that they died immediately after. In the 
summer of 1831, however, a gentleman, by 
way of experiment, brought a few pairs of 
the common snake from Scotland, and placed 
them in a plantation at Milecross, near New- 
townards ; and the readiness with which they 
multiplied was more alarming than pleasant. 


} N 1 co A late marquis, well known in his day for his 
silk fringe and brown ostrich feather. Linen Wakine Dress. Ecru Orcanpy WaLkine Dress. strange freaks, is said to have tried the same 
A black silk elastic ribbon serves to hold For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., experiment on his own estates, but with no 
the hat in place. Figs. 9 and 10, Figs. 13-15, success. May not, after all, the idea of St. 
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Patrick’s prohibition of snakes in the Green 
Isle be traced to the association of the serpent 
with the Evil One, and to the success which his 
Reverence had in reforming the vices of his bar- 
barian disciples ? 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Xzn1a.—Rimmel's Toilette Vinegar is an admirable 
cosmetic for summer use. It produces a refreshing 
effect when thrown into a bath, and is an excellent 
remedy for headache—and some say for mosquito 
bites; though we must say that the specimens of 
these worthy insects that we have known have con- 
trived to leave a sting in their wounds that naught but 
time could thoroughly eradicate. 

Lapy’s Mam.—Such a treasure as you must be in- 

luable in ah hold. Your only failing seems to 
be a limited acquaintance with Lindley Murray, which, 
as Truthful James, Mrs. Brown, and other modern 
writers prove, is no bar to success in literature. As 
for your young lady, with her $200 worth of torturing 
boots and shoes, we can only advise her to sell them 
at auction, and try two inches more of leather as a 
remedy for swollen feet. Complaisant boot-makers 
usually make their wares to suit their customers; and 
much-abused Dame Fashion has to bear the blame of 
silly women’s caprices. 

Mary.—You had better consult a bird-fancier about 
cutting your canary’s nails. His tottering may arise 
from weakness. Give him stale bread and milk and 
hard-boiled egg, and if he is constipated, mix a drop 
of sweet-oil with his food. It may be well to grease 
the bottom of his feet with sweet-oil, which you can 
easily do by putting it on his perches, or in your hand 
if he is tame enough to perch on your finger. 

Frora.—Of course the guest makes the first call 
within a week after a party. 

Bunny.—If you even suspect that you are de trop in 
the presence of your friend and her cavalier, you 
should absent yourself as often as you can on some 
pretext that is easily found.—Your letters were ad- 
dressed rightly ; if you received no answer, it was prob- 
ably because Mr. Bonner, who must be a busy man, 
had none to give. 

J. H. B.—In binding the Weekly the Supplements 
and maps should follow the numbers to which they 
belong. 

U. L.—There are various theories in vogue concern- 
ing the origin of the alphabet. Historians generally 
ascribe it to the Pheenicians or Chaldeans, Some 
claim for it a greater antiquity, and claim that it was 
invented by Noah or his sons, 

Mrs. W. W. T.—Explicit instructions in guipure 
and netting have been given from time to time in our 
columns, 

Netute.—It is only necessary to address your letter 
to The Aldine, New York city. 

C,. H.—We think it would be perfectly proper for a 
young lady to go to a ball or party “ without the con- 
sent, permission, or even knowledge of her betrothed, 
who lives in another city,” supposing, as we do, that 
betrothal does not confer the right of ownership, and 
also that if they love each other well enough to marry, 
neither will desire to do any thing to which the other 
has well-founded objections. 

H. A. T.—Not having the gift of second-sight, we 
do not venture to decide in advance whether you will 
succeed or fail as a story-writer. But with your versa- 
tile talents, which fit you to be cook or kitchen-maid 
at a pinch, you have the consolation of knowing that 
there is something to fall back upon if your MSS, are 
returned to you by unappreciative editors. 

Jvu1ia.—Make a Swiss muslin polonaise, or else a 
long Swiss upper skirt and postilion, trimmed with a 
pleated ruffle of the same, edged, if you choose, with 
Valenciennes. This will make your light silk stylish 
for small parties. You might also put pleated Swiss 
flounces on the silk skirt. 

Maaair.—Taffeta silk like your sample will not make 
a handsome silk suit, but is precisely the fabric for 
using under grenadine. Grenadine basques are lined 
throughout with silk—skirt, sleeves, and all. Ruffles 
of grenadine are bias, and hemmed on the outside, with 
afoldin the hem. A pleated ruffle alternating with a 
gathered ruffle is effective. Half-flowing sleeves like 
the pattern sent you do not require a coat sleeve be- 
neath, but open under-sleeves of pleated muslin ruffles 
edged with Valenciennes. You must have a cape for 
your linen overall. Try again to match the linen. 

Appre W.—Put bias bands on your under-skirt that 
you will use as an over-skirt also. Many imported 
suits retain the short upper skirt. 

Mrs. L. C.—A polonaise and single skirt, trimmed 
with bias bands of black silk stitched on with white, 
is the best design for your suit of black and white 
plaid. 

H. L.—Make your summer silk by the pattern of 
Postilion-Basque Walking Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. IV., and use the tiniest piping fold of blue 
silk to edge the bands and ruffles.—Clytie was the 
daughter of Oceunus, and was changed into the plant 
heliotrope. 

Mrs. E. M.—Trim your dark serge with bias bands 
of black silk and fringe. 

Syn Saxon.—Make ruffles a finger deep, bias, and 
alternately pleated and gathered, for trimming your 
light alpaca. 

Mrs. Dr. C.—Trim the white organdy with pleatings 
of the same, and the grass-cloth with bias bands and 
ruffles. 

Jennirk G.—Make dress with basque, long over skirt, 
and short under-skirt, trimmed with darker brown silk 
bands and fringe. Put two narrow flounces, with a 
wider one above, on the lower skirt. 

H. R. K.—About nine yards of linen three-fourths 
of a yard wide are required for a linen overall. Simply 
hem it or stitch on a bias band of linen. 

E. 8.—Grenadine dresses are described at length in 
Bazar No, 20, Vol. IV. Basques are more stylish than 
sacques. Plain bias bands and a ruffle, or a little lace 
or fringe, will trim a black silk sacque prettily. 

Mrs. J. M. J.—Your sample is ottoman velours. 

Apminer or THE Bazar.—The Postilion-Basque Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., is very 
pretty for grenadine. It is not necessary to head all 
the ruffles. Hem the lower edge, let them overlap, 
and put a bias band of the same to head the group. 
Make a baby’s Marseilles cloak with two large capes 
trimmed with a muslin ruffle slightly embroidered. 

Mrs. 8. T.—Your pongee poplin is a good color and 
febric. Make it by pattern of Short-Sacque Walking 
Suit, and trim with bias bands of brown silk and ruf- 
fle. Brown straw gypsy, with darker brown gros grain 
ribbon and tea-roses. Black velvet is not pretty on al- 
paca—the materials do not seem appropriate. Striped 
shawls are worn in the simplest manner—merely fold- 
ed in half like a scarf, and drawn tightly around the 
shoulders. 








HL—A light quality of Irish linen is used for suits. 

Mus. J. W.—For French waists read reply in last 
number to “Miss Inquirer.” Kilt pleats are side 
pleats—that is, all turned one way and ironed flatly. 
Black silk basques continue in fashion, also white over 
dresses with colored skirts. : 

Mary.—We do not give addresses in this column. 

Leonora B.—-As yon must consider expense, we ad- 
vise a handsome traveling dress that can be used for | 
the ceremony also. Lyons poplin of exquisite new | 
colors is sold at Stewart’s for $1 25 a yard. Get a 
tea-color, or a cuir or gray; make with a long polo- 
naise, and trim with alternate ruffles of silk and poplin. 
The undressed silks are also handsome for the same 
purpose. | 
M. M.—A sleeveless basque of black silk is more | 
stylish than a fichu of silk would be. This, with an| 
over-skirt, would look well with any dress. 

M. C.—It is admissible to wear a white polonaise 
with colored skirts. Corsages are cut very high at the 
throat for street suits, very low for the house. 

Jennie 8.—A basque and over-skirt like your dotted 
Swiss sample would look well over colored and black 
dresses, but do not trim your grenadine with it; let it 
be entirely black, Japanese poplin is mixed silk and 
linen. 

Op Sussorwer.—The pattern of shoulder braces for 
a girl of fourteen in Bazar No. 39, Vol. IIL., will prob- 
ably be suitable for a lady also. 

W. E. B.—Have your parlor walls tinted a pale 
French gray or delicate green, with gilt cornice 
around the ceiling. A rose-tinted mauve will be 
handsome with your crimson-draped room. In the 
hall have oak panels with dark walnut mouldings. 
There is no charge for advice in this column. 

A. E. anv D.—Gray or brown English mohair, made 
by the pattern of Traveling Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 21, Vol. IV., trimmed with bias silk and fringe on 
cape and polonaise, and ruffles on the skirt, is hand- 
some for traveling in May and June. The grenadine 
you describe would be very pretty. A light silk with 
Swiss ruffles and over dress is pretty for concerts. The 
best English mohairs are 75 cents for single width 
goods, $1 25 for double fold. 








IF PEOPLE WHO SUFFER from the dull stupid- 
ity that meets us every where in spring, and too 
often in all seasons of the year, knew how quick 
it could be cured by taking AyER’s SarsaPa- 
RILLA to purge the bile from their systems, we 
should have better neighbors as well as clearer 
heads to deal with. —[Com. ] 








Tue use of Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer brings new hair upon bald heads, if the 
hair follicles are not wholly destroyed. Try it. 
—[Com.] 





Wincuester’s HyPoPHosPuiteEs OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. ‘Try it!—[Com.] 











Coryine Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A ope pen WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Sprin; 
Corner of 


Street. 
rosby st., N.Y. 
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TRADE MARK, 
SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U.S. 
Jovernments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail readily for Ten Dollars. 
R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get ap clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
stimers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


EVERY LADY wishing to purchase a silk 
dress pattern can save $5 to $10 by sendin; 
fi usan order. Sample of silk sent by mai 
for 10c. Best quality Ladies’ Kid Gloves, by mail, $1 50; 
any size orcolor. Address J. R. BROWN, Purchasing 
Agent, Conshohocken, Pa., near Philadelphia. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Soort’s book on ‘' FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Ilustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


Use none but 
THE BEST 

















RIMMEL’S 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE for 
TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 
In warm weather it will allay the 


baneful effects of irata and 
impart » delightful coolness to 


One = will counteract all the ir- 
ritating effects of Musquito Bites. 

It will relieve in a short time the 
most painful headache. 


Special Representatives for the 
United States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.¥. 








OR $1, a Pair of PARIS KID GLOVES, any 
color, shade, or size; 2 buttons, 25 cts. extra, 
For ¢i—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. 

For $i—A Lady’s Lace Handkerchief. 
For $1—The latest a Lace Veil. 
For $i—The Ladies’ Nilsson Silk Tie. 
For $1—A a Silk Sash. 
Will be sent by Mail. 
JAMES E. MoNALLY & CO., IMPORTERS 
349 Broadway and 28 White St., N.Y. 


Attractive Prices. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


No. 637 Broadway, 


OFFER TO THEIR PATRONS 


UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


NECKWEAR, 


AND 


Elegant Novelties 


FOR THE 


PRESENT SEASON, 


AT 


Attractive Prices, 








The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTT 






@ million o: ars, 

AGENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory. 
iFor particulars address 
wa Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 
oCleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 


a ton,Mass.; Pittsburg,Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 


LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES.—THE 
NEW YORK DAILY NEWS has the 
largest circulation of any Daily 
Newspaper in the United States. 
Week ending June 3 its circulation 
amounted to 627,870; average per 
day, 104,641. The circulation of the 
DAILY NEWS is more than the cir- 
culation of all the other New York 
evening papers combined. 














AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 











~ DEPARTMENT. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are exhibiting 
a very choice and extensive stock of 
SUMMER SILKS, 
which will be offered at prices 
much below their actual value. 

BLACK SILKS, GROS GRAINS, AND TAFFETAS, 
PLAIN, COLORED, TRIMMING, AND DRESS 
SILKS. 

LOW-PRICED, MEDIUM, AND RICH FANCY 
SILKS. 

: REAL LYONS FOULARD SILKS. 
GENUINE GAZE DE CHAMBERY, PLAIN AND 
FANCY. 


PONGEE SILKS, PLAIN AND STRIPED, SELF 
COLORS. 
INDIAN TUSSORE SILKS, FOR SUITS. 
%-INCH CREPE DE CHINE. 
Also, 

The remaining portion of the 
“BREDA” AND “CATELAN” UNDRESSED 
SILKS, 

FOR TRAVELING AND PROMENADE COSs- 
TUMES. 

PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 

THE DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT 
Will be largely replenished with new and fresh Goods 
on Monday morning, at 

REATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

French Printed Jaconets at 15 cents. 

French Printed Organdies at 25 cents. 

English Prints at 18 cents. 

French Prints at 20 and 25 cents. 

Wool-filled English Bareges at 123¢ cents per yard. 

Striped and Broche Grenadines, 20 cents per yard 
(former price 35c.). 

Silk Chain Grenadines, 25 cents (former 40c.). 

Silk Warp Poplins, 75 cents. 

English and French Dress Goods, all Styles, at 
equally low prices. 
EMBROIDERED HOUSE JACKETS, just received, 

at very low prices. 
SUMMER SHAWLS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
at greatly reduced prices. 


*“*FURNISHING DEPARTMENT” 
FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 
complete with every requisite, at Moderate Prices, 
Misses" and Children’s Embroidered Pique Suits, 
Ladies’ White and Colored Lawn Suits, 
Bathing Suits, Summer Corsets. 
Plain and Embroidered Linen and Muslin Under- 
Clothing, ready made and to order at short notice. 


HOSIERY. 

Silk, Merino, and Lisle Thread Undergarments, Fan- 

cy Ties, Scarfs, ready-made Shiits, Collars, and Cuffs, 

White and Colored Bordered Handkerchiefs, Kid and 
Silk Gloves, &c., &c., at the Lowest Prices. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 

Broadway and Nineteenth 
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SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
trength and beauty of 
: titch, durability of con- 
Site struction, and rapidity 
DAE of motion. Call and ex- 
SJamine. Send for circu- 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 

623 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANTED—AGENTS are wanted to sell 

Brodhead’s History of the State of New York, the 
Second Volume of which has just been published; 
Bench and Bar, the New and Enlarged Edition; Our 
Girls, by Dio Lewis; Light at Evening Time, by John 
Stanford Holme, D.D.; Autobiography of Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D.D.; and Morning and Evening Exercises, 
from Writings of Henry Ward Beecher. Liberal Com- 
missions will be given. Apply, for full particulars, to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 


331 Pearl St., New York. 
3 
DOOLEY 

< ‘ pes ad 
Is now regarded as the STANDARD BAKING POW- 
DER, and the best article prepared for making light, 
wholesome and delicious BISCUITS, ROLLS, 
BREAD, GRIDDLE and other CAKES, &c., &c. 

Itis infallible, and always ready for immediate 
use. The best YEAST POWDER for use on long SEA 
VOYAGES to ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. 

It is convenient and economical. NO WASTE 
OF FOOD PREPARED WITH IT. Sold everywhero 













by GROCERS, SHIP-CHANDLERS and DEALERS. 

. DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 

69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin, Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


A MONTH —Horee and outfit furnished. 








$375 


Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 
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GANTZ’S 
Sicily Lemon Sugar. 


OUR LEMON SUGAR IS THE BEST! 


First Premium and Medals from the American Insii- 
tute, over all others, 1868, 1869, 1870. 


One Can will make 30 Tumblers of Lemonade. 


Style of Putting Up is Splendid, making 
abi Elegant” Shelf Goods.” 
All First-Class Stores keep GANTZ’S SICILY LEM- 
ON SUGAR. It sells better than any other. 


Order immediately if you would be 
supplied early. 


Send your Orders by Mail, to P. O. Box 2790, or to 


GEO. F.GANTZ & CO., 
176 Duane Street, New York. 


Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














DIAMOND MOHAIR. 





It is an old maxim that a good article is always the 
cheapest in the end, and to nothing does this more 
fully apply than alpaca. Unfortunately, it is almost 
impossible for the consumer to know a good make 
from a bad one till worn, and the only safe course to 
pursue is to purchase a make that is known and guar- 
anteed to wear well. The Diamond Mohair is one of 
the honest old original makes that first rendered the 
fabric popular for their brilliancy, color, and lasting 
qualities, and are as well made now as they were 
twenty years ago. 

Retailers say they are difficult to introduce at first, 
ladies preferring heavier and more leathery goods. 
But these goods are warranted double warp, and are 
as heavy as an alpaca can honestly be made. The 
leathery goods are produced by elastic dressing and 
an undue quantity of cotton, and, of course, they soon 
get fuzzy, crease and wrinkle easily, and lose their 
color, and the dress is done. 

The Diamond Mohairs, made only from the best al- 
paca yarn, are naturally brilliant, and will not lose 
their brilliancy; springy, and will not crease; and, 
having no dressing in them, are not injured by water. 

Observe the brand, and do not be persuaded to take 
any other till you have tried these goods once, and 
you will find you have a handsome dress that will re- 
main handsome. 

Now to be had frem nearly all first-class retailers. 

Sole importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Friaurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, tu NAMES AND DI- 
KECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTIER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOU SEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IIT. 








‘ 
SACQUE WALKING ; 


egericseedocee dre clesebeaevnedcadatcadse * 50 
Vol. 1V. 





to 15 A rere Rainaatiaimdaee ota 23 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 yearmOld). o5. cosa cseccscs « socgategueticadns = 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. ; 

In ordering, please — the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$250 





A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Samples, free, 
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This is the time to use 


Extract Sarsaparilla,” and ‘‘ Helmbold’s Fluid 


Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 


salts, magnesia, &c. 
but the result of ten years’ experimentin, 
No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, & 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “G 


ties; and to those sufferin, 
new life. The “Catawba 


nglish and French style of manufacturing. All of 


PURIFY THE BLOOD AND BEAUTIFY THE COMP 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
good blood-renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. 


a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 104 
South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P. S.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 





LEXION BY USING 


“Helmbold’s Fluid 


xtract Grape-Juice Pills,” are the best and most reliable. 
One bottle of ‘‘ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one gallon of the 
coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass added to a pint of water equals the celebrated 


syrup or de- 
Liston Diet 


The ‘‘Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 
“Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 

and great care in preparation. 
easant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 
rape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those sufferin 
from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 
from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, and 
rape Pills” are done up with great care and in handsome bottles, and will sur- 
ae all those vended in wooden boxes, and Tt 


Safe for and taken by children. 


prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 
Prepared by 
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MEDICAL MADNESS. 


Let us hope that the insane practice of administering poisonous evacuants 
in cases of indigestion, biliousness, constipation, and female debility, is almost 
out of date. When the Tonic-Cathartic i 
most valuable Sanitary Spring in the wo 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


it is indeed midsummer madness to rack, relax, and irritate the diseased or 
enfeebled system with drastic 
terpart of a remedy prepared 
cian himself is every where superseding the nauseous and sickenine *om- 
pounds heretofore used as laxatives. 


|p aga by Nature herself in the 
rid is reproduced by science, in the 


re. This refreshing and delicious coun- 
y the creative hand of the Omnipotent Physi- 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 





Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 





Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 
The Cheapest, 

The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Y., and PROV., R.I. 


~ Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Frorenor Marry- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 





RALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Trotrorr, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur,” ‘‘ Orley Farm,” ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

ANTEROS. By Grorce A. Lawrenor, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” ‘Sword and Gown,” &¢, 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ey 

A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Rippers, Author 
of ‘*‘Maxwell Drewitt,” ‘* Race for Wealth,” “ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


OLIVE. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man," &. New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE OGILVIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





t= Harpre & Brornrss will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitchf” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO.. Boston, Mass.: Pitts- 








burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Il].; or St. Louis, Mo. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





LIGHT: being Part II. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacos Asborr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. ; oa ‘ 

HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. 
Jacon Auporr. 
$1 50. 3 


LIVY’S ROME. The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
ins. Books I.-XXX. Literally translated, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by D. Srutan, A.M., and 
Cyrus Epmonps. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


By 
Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione GutLteLm1 
Dinporri. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Bieztiow. New Edition, with Additions. Por- 
traits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lorp Broucuam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. L, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Zo be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 


BRODHEAD’S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. Il. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joun Romryn Bropurap. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. os 


A _ SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New Testament History to 
A.D. 70. Edited by Wm. Surru, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiqnities, the Student’s Histories, &c. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 375 pp., $1 00. 


MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. Translated from the French of Mad- 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of ‘John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pousiisurp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





CICERO'S ORATIONS. Translated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


LOOMIS’S TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 8vo, 


Sheep, $2 00. 
WEALTH AND WORTH. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


WHYMPER’S ALASKA. — Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
e 





te Harper & Brotuers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 





United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S. PERIODICHLS. 


No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 
lish language than appear perpetually in Harper's 
lagazine. They are read with equal interest and sat- 
isfaction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rational amuseme:it 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an inteligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. Many 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
zine published. There is not, confessedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 





Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
Iustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 


Harper's Bazar at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
served popularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, — brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 

— ro 


™ERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR, 
Harrer’s Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harver’s MaGazink, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrrr’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztne, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscrisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrk.y or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinE commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ApvErtTIstne IN Harrer’s Periopicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekl.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ror every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SpCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
—_ quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
we beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
= makes the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pniled apart withont tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
¢S commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

== Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, IU. 


THERE IS NO TROUBLE 


in applying 


BARRY’S SAFE HAIR DYE. 


Only one bottle, no sediment, no 
dangerous ingredients, takes effect 
within a few hours, and produces 


SSS Dil 
Ss \ any shade from a light reddish 
8 aa brown to a natural jet black. 


a a Oe ee 
A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will be sent from 
the Principal Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which is to pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 
United States. Address, giving full Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 
543 Broadway, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


LAA , 
Green: 'T'ea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


ye, —- HORACE WATERS 
A Great Offer.—‘S Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopEons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIGES, FOR OASH, PURING TILIS 
mont, or will take a portion cash and balance in 





























monthly or quarterly installments, 
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FACETLIZ. 


much annoyed by those who 
kept dropping n after the 
service commenced, in- 
variably closing the door 
after them. e bore 
vexation with Job-like 


open. I believe if I was 
preaching in a bottle you 
would put the cork in!’ 
———_~<>—__—_ 


EpvcationaL.—“* Do you 
believe in the rod as an 
instrument of discipline?” 
asked a mother of a school- 
teacher in Nevada, to whom 
she had taken her unruly 
son. * No,madam.” “Oh, 
I’m 80 glad! What do you 
substitute for it?” “The 
revolver, madam.” (Haeunt 
mother and unruly son.) 


——_——~.>_-——— 

A young doctor, on bein, 
asked to contribute towarc¢ 
inclosing and ornamenting 
the village cemetery, very 
coolly remarked that if he y 
filled it he thought he should 
do his part. eT) — 
oe 1 

Can a man eating dates be | | (I 
said to consume time ? 

————~.—___— 


The most celebrated wits 
and bon vivants of the day 
ed the dinner-table of 

e late Dr. Kitchener, and, 
inter alia, the late George 


man, who was an es- 
pecial favorite, His inter- 
polation of a little mono- 
syllable in a written admo- 
nition which the doctor 
caused to be placed on the 
mantel-piece of ‘the cane 
rlor will never be forgo’ 
m, and was the origin of 
such adrinking bout as was 
seldom permitted under his 
roof. e caution ran thus: 
“Come at seven, §o. at 
eleven.” Colman_ briefly 
altered the sense of it; for 
upon the doctor's attention 
being directed to the card he read, to his astonish- 
ment: ‘*Come at seven, go it at eleven,” which the 
guests did, and the claret was punished accordingly. 


_@—————. 
HOW TO MANAGE HIM. 


“How shall you manage your husband ?” 
I will tell you, my dear, if I can. 

He is really a wonderful creature, 
That troublesome animal—man. 

Yes, really a wonderful creature, 
Inconsistent and queer; 

But you'll soon know the secret by learning 
The modus operandi, my dear. 


If he stays out too late in the evening, 
Partaking of mpEer and wine, 
Don't prove him a base fabricator, 

When he comes, by asking the time. 
For he surely will tell you the town clock 
But a moment before rang out one— 
When it struck he had “ counted it over 
Just three times before it had done.” 


And then if his hat, in the morning, 
Is smaller by far than his. head, 
Don’t hint by merest allusion 
That his lordship went tipsy to bed, 
But rather regard the occurrence 
A phenomenon puzzling, queer, 
With a strange look of mystification 
In your eyes, if he’s watching, my dear. 


And don’t fail to sew.on his buttons, 
And mend all his clothing with care ; 
Don’t tease him for’‘money for shopping ; 
Don’t frown when he acts like a bear; 

Don’t tell him too often, my deary, 
That your head is aching with ope 
Lest he whispers, way down in his bosom, 
“Oh, I wish I was single again!” 


Don't tell him that Mary, the house-maid, 
And Ann, the obstreperous cook, 
Refuse to receive your suggestions 
With even so much as a look; 
Don't tell how very annoying 
You so often found it to be 
To be told to “get out of the kitchen, 
And don't come a-botherin’ of me!” 


But always seem cheerful and happy, 
And always look pleasant and gay; 

Than a frown there is nothing more potent 
In driving one’s husband away. 

And thus you must ever keep striving ; 
You'll find it an excellent plan; 

But whatever you do, dear, remember 
That your husband is only a man. 


—————__>—_—— 

A gentleman in Essex called on a shoe-dealer a few 
days since, and purchased a pair of shoes for his boy. 
The shoe-dealer took the shoes for the purpose of 
rasping off the pegs inside, when the purchaser ob- 
jected. “ Because,” said he, “if the pegs are cut off 
the boy runs all over town, and the shoes will not last 
him three weeks.” 
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NOT TO BE BEATEN. 
** My Mamma’s got the Shiningest hair in all Brooklyn.” 
** My Mamma’s got the Curlingest hair in alt New York.” 
“ My Mamma’s got the Longest hair in all America.” 
“ My Mamma’s got the 74ickes¢ hair in all the whole World.” 
** My Mamma can Sit on her hair.” ; 
“ My Mamma can take hers Off!” 
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“HA! HA! THE WOOIN’ O’T !”—Old Song. 


Younc Mistress (gravely ; she had seen an affectionate parting at the garden gate). “1 see you've got a 
Young Man, Jane !” é : A ‘ . : 
Jane (afologetically). ‘Only walked out with him Once, Mum!” : 
Mistress. ‘Oh, but I thought -I Saw—didn’t you—didn’t he—take a Kiss, Jane?” 
Jane. “Oh, Mum, only. as a Friend, Mum !” é 
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DARWIN’S ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


Ning i” : 
= 2 

; y, | 4 
Iles I. 


ever they 
they don’ 
in’, and 
Whoever heard tell of a 


a ghost? Nobody. They 
never buy clothes and wit- 
tles, nor has to stand shiver- 
ing in the cold till Sally 
lets em in.” 


———_=—____ 
Johnny was telling his ma 
how he was one to dress 
and show off when he was 
aman. ‘His ma asked, 
“Johnny, what do you ex- 
pect to do for a living when 
ou Act /& man?” 
‘Well, P'll get married, and 
lodge with my wife’s pa.” 


———>—__—_ 

At the sitting of a County 
Court the other day a plain- 
tiff was told hé was “ non- 
suited.” At this he became 
pao 2 pal anid the mean- 
ing being explained to him, 
he at last appeared to com- 
prehend it, and thus ex- 
pressed his translation of 
the term: “Oh! no go, you 
mean.” * 

—— > 

If aman gets up when the 
day breaks, can he be said 
to have the whole day before 
him ? ° 

A startling event recentl: 
took place in a churc 
where the clergyman adopts 
rather a strange style of ad- 
monition. Speaking of the 
devil going about likearoar- 
ing lion, he said ‘Satan was 
every where in the world— 
in the camp, in the court, 
in the theatre, in the private 
« houses ; and rising with his 

subject, he said, “ He is in 

this church at this very mo- 
ment ;” upon which a sharp 
cry was raised by alittle boy 
in a pew belonging to one 
of the leading families in 
the congregation. “ Aunty, 
aunty,” he shouted, “ take 

me out, take me out! I 

want to get away.” And 
rey aunty had to take him out, 
the boy rushing in terror from the church, not having 
the heart to stay any longer under the same roof with a 
personage of whom he had formed so terrible an idea. 


: 


—__~>__— 
SOME MUSICAL DEFINITIONS. 

A theological student sent the following as his con- 
tribution to the festival of a church choir: 

What is a slur ?—Almost any remark that one singer 
makes about another. 

What is a rest ?—Going out of the choir for refresh- 
ments during the sermon time. 

What is singing with an understanding ?—Marking 
time on the floor with your foot. 

What is a symphony ?—Flirting with the soprano 
singer behind the organ. 

hat is a staccato movement ?—Leaving the choir in 

a huff when one is dissatisfied with the organist. 

What is a swell ?—A professor of music who pre- 
tends to know all about the science while he can not 
conceal his ignorance. 

What is a turn ?—When one singer is discharged to 
make room for another. 

How do you produce a discord ?—By praising one 
lady’s singing at the expense of a riva), who overhears 


you. 

What is a pause ?—When the organ-boy gets asleep 
when the choir is ready to sing. 

What is a flat ?—A singer who supposes himself or 
herself indispensable to the success of the choir. 


—_~——_ 
NOT PARTICULAR. 


One of our residents found something offensive in 
his last dozen eggs, and took the dealer to task. 

“What is the matter with them ?” asked that indi- 
vidual. 

“They ain’t good,” was the reply. 

‘Well, that isn’t to be wondered at,” was the apolo- 
getic rejoinder. “Hens are so drove now they ain't 
expected to be as particular as usual !” - 


—_@———. 
“Til give you the slip,” a8 the gardener said when 
he promised a friend a cutting. 


pCES ES <> SA 
A WOFUL TALE. 

The man who was over head and ears in love, but 
who has had his nose put out of joint, is afraid to face 
the world because he‘ thinks the eyes of Europe are 
upon him, and that society will browbeat him and cast 
it in his teeth. As the organ of a largé and respectable 
portion of the body politic, we assure him that his 
misfortune is not in every body’s mouth, and advise 
him to put a bold face on the matter—to be, in fact, a 
little cheeky—and he will soon find himself able to 
hold up his head again with the best of. us with un- 
blushing effrontery. If he has an eye to the future he 
must see that it would be a great oversight to take a 
short-sighted view of things,-and_-retire from the pub- 
lic gaze. 


—».—__—_ 


The rising generation ‘‘age” rapidly. A mature 
specimen, eight years old, was hunting around the po- 
lice station for a stray father the other night. ‘You 
see,” he remarked, with filial exultation, “ the guv’ner’s 
a little wild yet, but he'll grow out of it!” 













